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They drive home the cows from the pasture 


Up through the long, shady lane 


Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat 
field, 


All yellow with ripening grain. 


They toss the hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder blooms white, 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted autumn light 


They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines 

They know where the fruit is the thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


tal 


They wave from the tall, rocking tree tops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock nest swings, 

And at night time are folded in slumber 
By a song a fond mother sings 


Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great, 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of our land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
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pour in the new: 


“STANDARD” 
FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) has spent over fifty 
years developing and im- 
proving petroleum prod- 
ucts for farm use. “Stan- 
dard” Service keeps these 
products always in the 
hands of dealers in your 
nearest town. Every addi- 
tional “Standard” product 
you begin using brings 
comfort, pleasure, leisure 
or profit. Look over the 
list —ask your dealer for 
them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Branch Offices: 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VA, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE tractor’s job is one long steady grind. 

Full load over 90% of the time. The 
engine doesn’t get the cooling breezes as the 
automobile does. Besides, there is more ten- 
dency for unburned fuel to get down into 
the crankcase and ” the lubricant. 


To give your tractor engine a fair chance the 
crankcase should be drained every forty work- 
ing hours. Then, before pouring in fresh 
“Standard” Polarine, flush out the old with 
“Standard” Nuso Flushing Oil. This cleans 
out the old oil thoroughly and does not “cut” 
the fresh oil as flushing with kerosene would. 


Be sure to get the right consistency of 
“Standard” Polarine for your tractor. There 
are two consistencies — Heavy and Extra 
Heavy—and in winter some tractors should 
use “Standard” Polarine Medium. To be sure 
however of getting the grade that gives best 
results in your tractor, consult your dealer’s 
Polarine chart. It shows the correct lubricant 
for each make of tractor and for all seasons. 


“STANDARD” OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY FARM 
3 {N 


“STANDARD” GASOLINE 

ANDARD” POLARINE MOTOR OILS 
“STANDARD” POLARINE GREASES 
“STANDARD” NUSO FLUSHING OJ 
“STANDARD” PENTRA OIL 
*STANDARD” KEROSENE 


“STANDARD” MICA AXLE GREASE 
EUREKA HARNESS OI 
SEPARATOR OIL 
“STANDARD” LIQUID GLOSS ~ 
“STANDARD” HOUSEHOLD OIL 
“STANDARD” PAROWAX 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
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This Issue and Next | 


By the Managing Editor 
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TENANT-LAND- Some landlord 
LORD PROBLEM don’t seem to 
realize that for them to be prosp 
their tenants should be prosper: 
also. Some people who have 
factorily solved this age-old te: 
landlord question tell their experi« 
on page 8. 
FIGHTING THE On page 4 yo 
BOLL WEEVIL will find a chart 
showing very clearly what kind « 
weevil poison paid and what did 
at the Government Station at | 
lah, La., last year. Maybe yor 
seen the chart, but have you applied 
what it tells? If the weevil is ¢ g 
your crop, it is not too late, yet to 


make that chart help you. 


SOREHEAD OR Every farm or 
CHICKEN POX farm wife 

what rehead is. What he would 

to know how to Si 
torily, for doctoring the “sorehead” is 
not a pleasant job at any time. Or 
better, he would like to prevent 1 














tirely a Wood, poultry 
tells how to do both. Pace 14 
THE BUSINESS Now’ 


FARMER’S CALENDAR ¢vood time 
to see how manv ot the time ]y rel d 
ers we have already provided for. Did 
you know the cotton worm had al- 
ready appeared, and do you know how 
to handle it? Vhat about painting 
the house, or sowing oats and legumes 


or making graded walks? All of these 
are discussed on the next page. 
TACKINGOR In the making of a 


SAILING farmer somebody has 
said “There is more in the man than 
there is in the land.” And Dr. Holland 
says that the two ships going in oppo 
site directions are driven by the same 


wind. Don’t miss his sermon on page 9. 
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‘The Business Farmer’s Calendar. 


. Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


’ 


Save Summer Moisture for Fall Crops 
LARGE percentage of our fall and winter crop 
failures are due to the loss of water that we had 
but did not keep. The amount of water that a 

soil will take up depends on the fineness of the soil 

particles. The amount it will hold depends (1) on the 
humus that is in the soil, (2) on the weed growth that 
is permitted to pump water out of the soil, and (3) on 
frequent shallow cultivation to hold water in the soil 

The stand we will get from crops sowed from now to 

December will depend on how carefully we keep the 

soil surface fine and free from weeds 

So as soon as dry enough after each rain, let’s culti- 

vate all land to be fall-planted. If some of our land 

has weeds on it, then make humus of them. 

Water held in the soil in August helps sprout crop 

seeds in September and October. 


Oats and Vetch Make Nutritious Feed 


AIRY vetch is a hardy legume with a protein 

content higher than most of the legumes com- 

monly grown in the South. Vetch makes a good 
yield on poor soil and takes moculation easily, espe- 
cially in new ground, old fields that are brought back 
to cultivation, and in cultivated fields that receive sur- 
face water from woods and waste places. Sowed with 
oats, the vines will stand up well and are easily har- 
vested for hay. 


let's 


The combination of oats and vetch makes one of our 
most nutritious hays. This hay crop comes off early 
enough in the spring to plant corn, sorghum, Sudan 
grass, sweet potatoes, and a number of truck crops. A 
part of the field may be left for seed and threshed in 
any kind of grain separator, thus saving the mixed 
oats and vetch for planting the next fall. 

Sow the usual quantity of oats per acre and thirty 
pounds of vetch seed. A moderate amount of fertil- 
izer, 300 or 400 pounds per acre, will help increase the 
yield of both the oats and the vetch. The fertilizer 
will be more effective if special care is taken to make 
a real first-class seedbed for the oats and vetch 


Injury by Cotton Caterpillar Threatened 


ARNING has been sent out from the office of 

the Secretary of Agriculture that cotton grow- 

ers prepare to fight this insect, which is also 

known as the cotton leafworm and erroneously as the 
“army worm.” 

The cotton caterpillar already appeared at a 

dozen points in Southern and Southwestern Texas. 


1 
nas 





The lateness of the cotton crop leads entomologists 


to fear more than usual damage from this insect and 
to warn cotton growens to be prepared to combat it 
effectively. Ordinarily this caterpillar comes so late 
that the development ot tne cotton crop is too far 


advanced for great injury to be done. In 
sons this insect is considered more beneficial than in- 
jurious, since it destroys the leaves of the cotton after 
the bolls have been formed. This removes much of 
ind hastens the 


iverage Ssea- 


the food of the weevils pening of the 
bolls 

Farms equipped for poisoning boll weevils with ca 
are well prepared to fight the cottor 

So long as cotton fields are regularly 
weevils, little or no injury from the 
caterpillars will occur. This damage then will be don 
in fields in which calcium dust 
used and in dusted fields in which poisoning has been 
discontinued. 


| 


cium arsenate 
caterpillar also 
dusted tor boll 


irsenate has not been 


Since the cotton caterpillar usually too late 
to justify poisoning for the control of the caterpillar 
alone, little been done in the past to keep then 
under control. However, the lateness of the crop may 
now make poisoning them profitable when dust poison- 
ing equipment for poisoning boll weevils is at hand 


Grade Walks and Roads 


HE other day while visiting a farmer friend we 

were invited to take a look at a cow that had 

recently been purchased, the first purebred cov 
this friend had ever owned. Rain had just fallen 
the pathway leading to the barn had been worn until it 
was serving the purpose of a ditch or gully. We could 
not reach the barn lot without walking in this stream 
o£ muddy water, part of which flowed from a bare 
‘thicken run, with or walking in 
knee-high weeds that bordered the path. 


ippears 


has 


and 


overcrowded fowls, 


A few hours’ work in making a drain on the upper 
side of the back yard and changing the walkway to the 
barn lot from a gully to a graded walk would perma- 
nently change the yard from an insanitary to a sanitary 
condition. Paths or walks about the yard and lots 
should be located with care and graded in such man- 
ner that we may walk dry-shod, even in stormy weath- 






er. Good walks may be made of brick or cement, or 
more cheaply by surfacing with a mixture of sand 
and clay or with gravel. On the visit referred to above 
we returned to the house with our feet covered with 


mud and manure which we had difficulty in removing 
from our feet on the tall weeds. 
less about keeping “outdoors” clean in rainy weather 


Many of us are care- 





work and worry on the 
so hard to keep the “indoors” 
clean at Even if we do not object to slushing 
with our own feet in mud and manure, we should have 
respect and regard for the sometimes too patient ones 
in the home. 


ind this c 
part of 


iuses unnecessary 


those who try 


ill times 


It’s Time to Paint the Home 


r IS the than the exception in some 
houses and the equipment about them 
sadly in need of Too many of us have the 
for the purpose of making the 
better, and do not seem to realize that paint 


rule rather 
sections to see 
paint 
idea that paint is onls 
home look 
is an investment that yields a high per- 
fit. Even for ornamental purposes, paint 
value. We 


+h? : 
hings by their appearances, 


properly used 
centage of pr 
unconsciously appraise all 


Appearances mean much 


has a money 

But paint is more valuable for protection and preser- 
vation than for ornament, and has further value in the 
improvement of the sanitary conditions of the dwelling 
und all other buildings of the farm home. The same 
‘is true of tools, implements, and parts of machinery 
commonly kept on farms, the duration and efficiency 
of which often doubled by an occasional coat of 
paint. 

But 


are 


there is good paint and poor paint, and good 
painting and poor painting. Brushes and other imple- 
ments used for painting have much to do with the 
quality of the work done in applying paint, Brushes 
require care to preserve them for repeated use, exterior 
and interior work vary in the kind of covering that may 
the greatest advantage. All these things 
facts regarding paints and their 


be used to 
and other important 
use are discussed from the viewpoint of painting on 
the farm in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 474, a copy of which 
will be sent if request is made to the Bureau of 
Publications, Washington, D. C. Now, while surfaces 
ire dry and the more open by expansion in 
warm weather, is an ideal time for farm painting. 


free 
pores are 


In addition to ordinary painting with lead or zine 
and oils, the bulletin mentioned above also discusses 
the mixing and use of made in several 
forms for both interiors and exteriors, and ordinary 
and damp-proof calcimine. This bulletin is full of 
usable information and every farm home should have 


whitewash 


a copy kept handy for quick reference. 

Don’t let’s put off this important farm work, but get 
it done now while we have more time for doing it and 
when it can be applied to the greatest advantage, re- 
membering that painting is ornamenting, sanitary, and 


preserving 
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A Definite Five-year Program for Vir- 
ginia Farm Progress 

TATE farmers’ institutes, state farmers’ conven- 

tions, and other similar organizations have con- 

tented themselves with programs made for an 

annual meeting only 


Another is then made for the 
next mecting. Programs have been thrown together 
without any regard to the programs of either past or 
future meetings. The unconnected meetings have been 
productive of great good, it is true, but they have been 
more like individual and unassociated brick rather than 
like a wall built to plans and specifications. They ex- 
isted, but did not function to half their capacity. 

The Virginia State Farmers’ Institute that met Au- 
gust 5, 6, and 7, at Blacksburg, the home of Virginia’s 
great agricultural college, was an exception there. It 
was different. This farmers’ institute has a definite, 
organized program participated in by the various agri 
cultural organizations of the state and made into a 
coordinating and coéperating whole, cemented togeth- 
er like a brick wall. 

This meeting was composed of members of the 
Virgina Advisory Agricultural Council, a permanent 
organization made up of one representative from all 
the farm organizations of the state, bankers’ asso 
ciations, and from the state agricultural press, and 
includes the State Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural College. At the initial meeting held a 
year ago, various sub-committees were appointed, and 
these have, through the 
been hard at work on the five-year program. 


intervening twelve months, 


These sub-committees represent agronomy, dairying, 
poultry, swine, beef cattle, sheep, horticulture, truck, 
agricultural engineering, agricultural econoimiucs, agri- 
cultural investigation, and the rural home. A _ chair- 
man for each of these sub-committees is appointed for 
the state organization, already in existence. The secre- 
taries are appointed from the corresponding depart 
ment and division of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which includes. the experiment station and exten- 
sion service, and from the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Meetings of these several committees have been held 
at intervals throughout the year, and each committee 
has been at work on its part of the program and re- 
ported its recommendation to the State Agricultural 
Advisory Council at the meeting just closed. 

These reports are all based on the findings of the 
several sub-committees after a year of investigation 
and study of agricultural conditions as found in Vir- 
ginia. These studies or surveys have led to the dis- 
covery of duplication in some cases and in others have 
disclosed serious defects and deficiencies in practically 
every division of farming. In other cases unnecessary 
causes of antagonism have been found, and _ in still 
others obstacles to codperation have been discovered. 

In Chairman J. R. Hutcheson’s ‘strong opening ad- 
dress, he said that all who had attended these meetings 
know that the five-year program cannot help but bring 
results in proportion to the number of farmers, bank- 






ers, business and professional men, and other Virgin- 
ians who would lend a helping hand. There are some 
who are suspicious, but they do not know what the 
work is. The program has for its first aim the finding 
out of conditions and circumstances that are affecting 
profit and loss in Virginia. It is very much like mak- 
ing an inventory, the keeping of accounts and records, 
or the employment of an efficiency expert 

What is the matter with agriculture in Virginia? 
To determine this, is the first work of the council. The 
But to do these things 
depends upon having all to get together and to work 
farmer is 


second is to remedy the defects 
together on a constructive program, Che 
naturally inclined to cohtent himself with his own little 
and narrow part of agriculture, and does not fully 
realize that every farmer who plants, reaps, and tends 
his herds affects the success or failure of every other 
farmer. It is only by having a broad knowledge of 
farming, not only our own farming but all farming 
that we succeed as a state or nation 

The five years of study will reveal many things that 
would remain unknown had not this program been put 
in effect. But the success of the program is 
for the men and women gathered at this meeting made 
it plain that they were in earnest, both-by the reports 
they made and their discussions. 


assured, 


When these reports have been brought together and 
revised and edited, then the whole report will be sub 
mitted to each county through its agricultural advisory 
committee. Every county farm and home agent will 
carry the banner of the program in his and her re 
spective counties, and will aid in the investigations. 
Then the program will be adopted in each county or 
modified in such way as to make it best suit the con 
ditions as they are found in each county of the state 

The county agricultural council is to be chosen in 
such manner as has not yet been decided on, but will 
be composed of about twenty-five members, both men 
and women. The Extension Service of the state will, 
with the county home and farm agents, as their repre 
sentatives, work with and for the county council. 

It does seem to us that this Virginia agricultural 
program has possibilities beyond anything we have 
known. It goes to the root of our agricultural difh 
culties and prepares a solid foundation to build on 
Many of the items in the reports made were so well 
filled with science and common sense—they are both 
the same—science and common sense, that we will tell 
about some of them in future issues 


Corn Growers, Let’s Quit Pulling Fodder 


PEAKING about fodder pulling, here is a news 

note from A. G. Smith, garden specialist of the 

Virginia Experiment Station. He says 

“Experiments to date seem to indicate that all 
pruning of sweet potato vines lessens the yield. 
Experiments also show that when sweet potato 
vines are lifted, so as to break the root attachments 
in the soil, the yield is smaller than when the vines 
are allowed to grow normally. This information 
should be of interest to many sweet potato growers 
who have been following the practice of pruning 
the vines with the hope of getting a larger yield.’ 
Strip the leaves from a grapevine, apple, peach, or 
pear tree just as the fruit begins to ripen, and what 
happens? The fruit never reaches full maturity, and 
does not have the color, flavor, or food value it would 
have had if the leaves had been left to perform the 
work nature put them there to do. 

“But what has this to do with fodder pulling?” 
scmeone asks. Well, in the first place, fodder pulling 
is an attack on the vitality of the corn plant, an attack 
made at a time when the leaves, which are in effect 
both the stomach and lungs of the plant, are needed. 
If we lose a foot or hand by amputation or some organ 
or part of the body by an operation, the shock sets us 
back and we cannot go about the work we are accus- 
tomed to do or are expected to do. 

Lifting the sweet potato vines or pruning them is an 
operation that breaks, bruises, and wounds, and from 
which the vines must recover. Before recovery is 
complete, the period of growth has passed. It is the 
same way when fodder is pulled before the leaves have 
served the purpose of “digesting” and transferring the 
plant food that is to make the grain. The perfectly 
natural result is shriveled, light, and less nutritious 
corn, seed of poor germination, and a reduced yield 
per acre. : 

Isn’t it time for every corn grower in the South to 
realize the truth which Prof. E. C. Blair has so vividly 
stated :— 

“Then, too, every dollar’s worth of fodder pulled 
causes the loss of a dollar’s worth of corn, so that 
the work of pulling fodder is thrown away. Would 
you pay a dollar a day for the privilege of working 
at a job that, paid you only a dollar a day? That’s 
just what pulling fodder amounts to, for the yield 
of corn is decreased as muchas the fodder is worth. 
The way to get out of pulling fodder, or cutting 
(tops, which is just as bad, is to plant a hay crop. 
Oats, vetch, crimson clover, and alfalfa may be 
sowed this fall, and soybeans, cowpeas, Sudan 
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grass, sorghums, and other crops next spring. The 
mowing machine can save as much roughage in ai 
hour as a man can save in a week by pulling fod 
der, and soybean and other legume hays are mort 
nutritious and less costly to save than fodder.’ 


Fighting Boll Weevils in South Carolina 


R. W. W. LONG and other South Carolina agri 
cultural leaders report a 
boll weevils in almost all sectionssof the state 
Under the leadership of the 
campaigns are now in progress everywhere and_ the 


general onslaught of 
county agents, dusting 


state may yet make a fair crop. 

Farmers should lose no time in adopting approved 
and tested methods of fighting the weevil but at the 
same time should be just as careful to avoid spending 
money for remedies that do not pay. In this connec 
tion, it may be well to call attention again to the ‘report 
of results at the Government Boll Weevil Laboratory 
at Tallulah, La., last year 





PROFIT 


$20.00 
$18.05 


NET PROFIT OR LOSS 
PER ACRE » 


$15.00 


$10.00 


$5.00 






$255 $500 $10.98 
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$5.00 

$10.00 

Loss 
HILL'S 
mix. 

OW much would it cost you to build a silo? That 


is something you would like to know with approxi- 
mate correctness as you make your plans. The manu 
facturers of silo material will be glad to help you with 
estimates, as well as send you useful silo information 
free of charge. 

HE opening of the tobacco markets in Georgia, 

South Carolina, and Southeastern North Carolina 
last week indicates somewhat lower prices for this 
year’s crop. 
it is especially important for growers to take 


The quality is also below the average and 
extra 
pains this season in harvesting and curing the weed 
to put on the market in the best possible condition. 


THE production of hogs, in the country as a whole, 
i 


follow. the 


has already begun to decline. This was certain to 
relatively low price of hogs as compared 
Now that the swing of the 
pemdulum has started in the other direction, there is 


with corn and other feeds 


probably a period of better times for the hog producer 
not far in the future, probably by 1925. This is a good 
time to increase the pork production in the Sout! 
when the Corn and Hog Belt is going in the othe 


direction or decreasing production. 


O THE other notable list of recent deaths among 

men who have rendered distinguished service to 
North Carolina agriculture must now be added _ the 
name of Dr. D. H. Hill, president of the North State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering from 1908 to 
1916. Dr. Hill was an educator who rendered a great 
service to any institution with which he was connected, 
not only by reason of his scholarship and ability but 
especially by reason of an outstanding nobility of char- 
acter which was felt in the very atmosphere of the 
college. His death is a great loss to North Carolina 


KENTUCKY organization asked us whether or 

not the North Carolina road building program has 
been a success. Believing in giving credit where credit 
is due, we give herewith the answer we sent the Ken- 
tucky organization as follows :— 

“The work here has been a distinct success, 
largely because it has been wholly under unified 
state control and because we secured an extremely 
capable and effective man at the head of the or- 
ganization, Hon. Frank Page, who has held to the 
highest standards of economy and business effi- 
ciency from start to finish, divorcing the system 
absolutely from politics, and tolerating no slipshod 
methods or inefficient men anywhere in the work.” 
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Where Progress Has Not Been Made 


Schools Still Shamefully Unadapted to Rural Life 


Rural Elementary 





V REVIEWING my twenty-five years’ edito- 
rial work on The Progressive Farmer I have 
commented on many phases of agricultural 
progress. At one important point, however, prac- 
tically no progress seems to have been made. This 
is with reference to the adap- 
tation of rural 
schools to rural life. 


elementary 


We are reprinting on this 
page an article which the 
writer wrote for the World's 
Work twenty-two 
this summer—and the condt- 
tions then described exist al- 
most unchanged to this hour. 
True, we now have our agri 
cultural club work for boys and girls and our 
agricultural education in high schools, but m our 
rural elementary schools the textbooks and teach- 
ing are still made and conducted almost wholly 
from the town viewpoint and hence shamefully 
unadapted to rural needs and rural interests. 

In the hope of arousing interest in a sadly neg 
lected rural reform, we are reprinting our 1903 
article herewith. 


years ago 





’ 
CLARENCE POR 











Our educational system has been made by city people 
for city people, and the country school finds it second- 
hand, ill-fitting, and unattractive. To this fact more 
than to any other, perhaps, is due the backwardness of 
education in agricultural states. The school has not 
taken hold on farm life. Plants, soils, animals, insects, 
flowers, the weather, the forests and the sky—from all 
these things it has stood apart, while it has babbled of 
subjects unfamiliar and uninteresting to the country- 
bred child. All rural education has been hacked and 
hewed to fit the Procrustean bed of the city model. 

A striking protest against the present irrational policy 
is found in a private letter now before me, written by 
one of the most efficient American professors of agri- 
culture 

“Statistics show that in this state each year 60 
young men take up the ministry, 66 law, and 72 
medicine, while 32,000 annually take up agriculture 
as a gainful occupation. But our school books are 
written for the few, not the many. Put such 
words as phosphate, protein, and nitrogen promi 
nently in our spelling books, and they will not be 
as meaningless as Greek to adult farmers. Let 
nature lore give freshness to our reading books and 
the mass of country boys will not be so blind to 
the everyday life about them. Let our arithmetics 
apply addition, subtraction, percentage, and com 
mon fractions to agricultural problems, and_ the 
farm boy will see the need of education as prepara 
tion for his own life work. At present, however, 
the entire curriculum leads away from the farm.” 
Nor is it in the West and South alone that this evil 

exists. Doctor John Graham Brooks,, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has said :— 

“Look with me into an average Massachusetts 
schoolhouse. Its arithmetic, its geography, its pen 
manship, its bookkeeping, and its reading book ap- 
peals to the imagination of the farmer’s child, are 
still dominated by clerk and trading points of view. 
As one listens to the teaching, it is as if the one 
object were to create a discontent with the country 
life, to make every bright child hate his surround- 
ings. The instruction seems to assume the failure 
of the farm life. The inexhaustible charm and re- 
source of the country have no part in this teach- 
ing, 

This is a severe indictment of our present methods, 
but it is not a whit too severe. To find proof, you 
have only to examine the textbooks in use in our rural 
schools. Apparently they have been written solely for 
city children, sons and daughters of clerks, merchants, 
bankers, and traders. They do not even suggest to the 
farmer’s child the possibilities of science and training 
in agricultural work. On the contrary, the natural and 
logical inference from our general scheme of rural 
instruction is that education is not indispensable to the 
farmer, but is intended chiefly for the commercial and 
Professional classes. 

Take, for example, the first study mentioned by 
Doctor Brooks—arithmetic. Pick up any high-grade 
arithmetic in use in the rural schools and you will find 
no lack of attention to banking and commission and 
foreign exchange and commercial affairs generally. 
But agriculture rises to no such dignity—not even in 
Schools that will furnish five times as many recruits 
for the farm as for the city. Moreover, you will find 
Special departments for common mechanical trades— 
Plastering, stone work, carpentering, and even gauging 
and lumber measuring—subjects quite aS, difficult to 
teach or to understand as the rules for compounding 


By CLARENCE POE 


arithmetic have I ever found one reference to either of 
these important forms of agricultural mathematics. You 
would never learn from these textbooks that farming 
calls for anything more than the dull drudgery that 
blighted and brutalized Millet’s “Man With the Hoe.’ 
Shall we marvel, then, that the boy who expects to 
farm finds little to encourage regular attendance on 
such schools, and his tax-paying father little to en 
courage more-liberal support? 


True, the arithmetics give some examples based on 
farming, but-there are comparatively few of these, and 
there are practically none that illustrate the possibilities 
of applied science as a profit-making factor in agri 
cultural work. Your class of bright farmer boys, for 
example, may have learned all the mathematical for 
mulas relating to stocks, insurance, and banking, but 
it is not at all improbable that nine-tenths of them 
have never seen arithmetic applied to agriculture in 
such practical problems as the following : 

Calculate the value of a ton of fertilizer containing 2 per 
cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 2 per cent 
potash; nitrogen being worth 14 cents a pound, phosphoric 
acid 4 cents, and potash 5 cents 

Two dairy cows each produce 5,000 pounds of milk a 
year. The butterfat test of No. 1 is 4.6 per cent and of 
Butter selling at 25 cents a pound, 
how much greater is the yearly income from No. 2 than 
from No. 1? (Note.—One pound of butterfat is equal to 
1 1-16 pounds butter.) 


No. 2 is 6.3 per cent 


Caleulate the nutritive ratio in a feeding ration supply 
ing 3 pounds protein, 1 pound fat, and 14 pounds carbo 
hydrates 

The analyses of cottonseed meal, muriate of potash, and 
phosphoric acid being given, in what proportion shall we 
mix, using the necessary filler, to get a fertilizer with 9 
per cent phosphoric acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, and 3 per cent 


potash? 

There is nothing impractical or extreme in such prob- 
they might well be given in any arith 
To the larger number 


lems as these; 
metic in use in rural schools 
of pupils they would be of immensely greater practical 
value than examples based on commercial affairs, while 
gymnastics the agricultural problems 
Of course, the farm boy’s arith 


as intellectual 
would be as good. 
metic should not be devoted exclusively to such matter, 


3ut from the very first a large proportion of his 


“sums”—in addition and subtraction as well as in_ the 


more advanced branches—should deal, not with subjects 
foreign alike to his knowledge and his interest, but 
with familiar and practical subjects. 


While I have given so much attention to arithmetic, 
the reader will bear in mind that I have used it, not 
for its own sake, but only as an illustration of the gen 
eral misfit in such rural school studies. Reading books, 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE NIGHT 
MEETING” 


ANY of our readers will recognize the fol- 
M lowing poem from the Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal as a wivid picture of country life im 
other days—before the coming of the automobile 


made the trip to church or community center less 
dificult than it was then:— 


Across the fields the neighbors go, 

Their lanterns swinging to and fro; 

Overhead are the marching stars; 

Restless sheep crowd at the bars; 

Underfoot the soft turf springs; 

Among the trees the night wind sings; 
In all hearts a high faith glows, 

Going to night meeting 


Silent and grave the elders walk; 
Lagging behind, the young folks talk; 
Banter and laugh will shorten the way: 
There is a smell of trodden hay; 

Old and young, and babes in arms 
Cuddled and safe from all alarms 

Go across the silent fields, 
Wending to night meeting 


Hark! from the small church belfry swell 
The measured tones of the summoning bell; 
The willow sprays, in passing bent, 
Give out a fragrant, spicy scent; 
Within the church the parson old 
Tells the Story he oft has told; 

Then fervent hymns and prayers arise, 

Closing the night meeting 


Back through the fields the neighbors go, 
Their lanterns swinging to and fro; 
Overhead still march the stars; 
Slumbering sheep lie at the bars; 
Silent and grave the elders walk; 
In tender tones the young folks talk; 

Nearer to -God all of them are, 

Coming from night. meeting, » ‘ ’ 

‘ , ' . iy Adaline He>Tatman. 

















Doctor 
trading 


spelling books, geographies, histories—all, as 
Brooks clerk and 
point of view.” But the work of improvement should 


says, are “dominated by 
not stop here. A right point of view should be required 
in the branches already taught, but we should go fur 
ther. Textbooks combining the elements of agriculture 
and the nature 
adopted for use in all rural schools. In these books 


brighter forms of study should be 
the practical and the esthetic should go hand in hand 
The pleasures of country living should be set forth, 
and a constant effort made to interest the child in the 
common things about him—the mysteries of plant and 
animal life, the beauties of nature, the everyday won- 


ders of the fields and woods. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 








Dickens on the Beauty of August 


OT many writers have paid tribute to August, 

but Charles Dickens did so long ago in “Pickwick 

Papers,’ and what he said is worth reprinting 
now: 


“There is no month in the whole year in which 
nature wears a more beautiful appearance than in 
the month of August Spring has many beauties, 
and May is a fresh and blooming month, but the 
charms of this time of year are enhanced by thei 
contrast with the winter season. August has no 
such advantage It when we remembet 
nothing but clear skies, green fields, and sweet- 
smelling flowers—when the recollection of snow, 
and ice, and bleak winds has faded from our minds 
as completely as they have disappeared from the 
earth; and yet what a pleasant time it is! Or 
chards and cornfields ring with the hum of labor; 
trees bend beneath the thick clusters of rich fruit, 
which bow their branches to the ground; and the 
corn, piled in graceful sheaves, or waving in every 
light breath that sweeps above it, as if it wooed the 
sickle, tinges the landscape with a golden hue. A 
mellow softness appears to hang over the whole 
earth.” 


A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 
“Days Off in Dixie” 


HOEVER loves to hunt or study wild animals ° 

will be fascinated by the new volume “Days 

Off in Dixie,” by Archibald Rutledge (298 
pages, $3, Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y.) Mr. Rut 
ledge lives near Charleston, S. C., and writes delight- 


comes 














fully of the Ways of deer, raccoons, foxes, wild tur- 
keys, ducks, and even the rattlesnakes and alligators 
of the great Santee swamps. And perhaps the most 
memorable chapter in his book is that on “Wild Moth- 
ers,” in which he describes instances of mother-love 
in deer, foxes, wild turkeys, and even alligators. The 
concluding paragraph of his report 6f a glimpse of a 
turkey hen safeguarding her brood from the perils of 
the swamp at nightfall is so exquisite that we must re- 
print it 
“In the fast-fading twilight the forms of the 
turkeys were melting, but I strained my eyes to 
see clearly. I saw the wild mother extend either 
wing as far as it could reach; and under it her 
little ones tound shelter. She did not merely raise 
them; she stretched them full length so that her 
brooding love could give refuge to her children. 
As I looked, I thought: Here is a wild heart of 
the wastelands, brimming with mother love. Dark 
ness and all the perils of night are coming upon 
her and her children. She tries to get them out of 
the range of the danger that would surely reach | 
them on the ground. She does not rest until the | 
last one has_been persuaded to try his little wings. 
Then she tries to cover them. Her great wings are 
the arms of love thrown wide for a shield and 
O mighty love! Where is thy dwelling 
place? It is wherever the heart of life beats, in 
whatever breast. O brooding love! Beneath us 
are thine everlasting arms; and over us are thy 
cloistering wings! I know not if my nature be 
supersensitive; but I know that after the scene of 
the wild turkey stretching abroad her wings to give 
sanctuary to her little ones, the whole of life has 
taken a somewhat different aspect. I then sensed 
the universal law of love; the spirit that, in mating 
time,-is the most powerful of all instincts, and in 
motherhood is the crown and glory of affection.” 


shelter. 


(Note.—Any book mentioned under\this heading may be 
ordered from the publishers or from The Progressive Farmer 
at the price mentioned.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


GRINDSTONE that had ng grif, jn it, how long. 
would, jt take to, sharpen gn,axg? And affairs 
that had not grit in them, how long would they 
take to make a man?—H, W. Beecher, 
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The Progressive Fariner 


Glimpses of England’s Agriculture 


VI.—Observations of European Farming Show 


of shopkeepers,” as Napo- 
world 


RITAIN, that 
leon I contemptuously 
other than 
and war. For many years this little 
marvelous pastures and meadows, has largely 
ed the livestock for breeding pur 
poses for the rest of the world. 
British breeds form the foundation 


~Nnatio1 
described it, exerts 
manufacture, trade, 
with its 
furnish- 


influences in 
island, 


for the livestock of America, both 
North and South, for Australia, 
and to some extent every other 


portion of the civilized globe. 

Our leading breeds of cattle, the 
cornerstone of the livestock indus- 
such as Shorthorn, 
Jersey, 





try everywhere, 
Hereford, Aberdeen-Angus, 
Galloway, Devon, etc., are all of 
principal 


TAIT BUTLER 


Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
origin. The same is true of our 
In hogs alone are our leading 
although they were largely devel- 


sritish 
breeds of sheep. 
of American origin, 
oped from a British foundation. The Holsteins among 
dairy cattle and the Percherons among hoises are the 
two outstanding exceptions to this rule that Britain 
has furnished us our foundation breeding stock. 


breeds 


For long years England has been a livestock produc- 
and yet she produces a small part of the 
Butter, cheese, eggs, 
corners of the 


ing country, 
livestock products she consumes. 
brought from the four 
earth until one endless trainloads of 
human food that pour into this little country from 
every clime and corner of the civilized earth. One is 
amazed at the food from other lands which she con- 
sumes, but the explanation is that in population Great 
Britain is large, 
she is extremely small. 
Then, it 
eaters. Britain has 
ough her workers, which she has always paid 
than the rest of Europe. The well paid 
well-to-do or rich are always good 


and meats are 
marvels at the 


even though in food-producing area 


must be remembered that Britons are good 
accumulated her prestige and 
power thr 
better wag 
workers and the 
eaters. | paid a visit to the world- 
market in company with the chief 
city of London, Dr. Young, and Dr. R. W. 
representative of the United States 
Industry in England. If one can comprehend so 
figures, it may be interesting to note that through this 
one meat market—the largest in the world—was passed 
in 1923 about 500,000 tons of meat, or 1,000 millions of 
pounds 


famous Smithfield 
inspector for the 
Tuck, the 
Animal 
large 


Jureau of 





Meat is seen here of kinds and from all climes: 
Rabbits. and beeves from Australia, lambs and 
beef from New Zealand, beautiful carcasses of beef 
from Argentina, pigs from Holland and Denmark, and 


sheep, 


of course beef, poultry, and pork from the United 
States. Even China and South Africa make their 
contributions. 

An American traveling companion, Federal Judge 


remarked to me that 
England simply one 


E. Y. Webb of North Carolina, 
he expected to see a country like 
food crops, and he was 


continuous garden of human 


surprised to see the endless succession of pastures and 


meadows filled with cattle and sheep, while truck crops 
and human 
cant minority 


a maximum 


food grains were in an apparently insignifi- 
They are not by any means producing 
human food. 


The same waste of opportunity for producing human 
food is observable all over Europe, although in France, 
Germany, and Italy it takes on a different form. While 
these © teeming with a dense population, 
and producing food for this large population is the 
most important problem, in peace as well as in war, 
in which they are generally engaged, 

of thousands of acres devoted to the production of 
grapes, for instance, to supply wine, a drink far in- 
ferior to water, if it were not injurious. If the lands 
devoted to growing hops and barley in England; grapes 
in France, Italy, and other Continental countries, and 
to producing feeds for livestock in England, Denmark, 
and Holland, were devoted to the production of human 
food crops, there would be less scarcity of food for 
their peoples, but they would take less from America 
and other food exporting countries. 


untries are 


still one sees tens 


But agricultural or cropping systems do not change 
rapidly. Even though the needs of war forced Eng- 
land to plow up much of her grass land to produce 
human food crops, at the close of the war she quickly 
seeded these lands back to grass. The acre in grass in 
England or in feed crops for dairy cows and pigs in 
Denmark may not produce as much human food as 
if it were in wheat or some other crop that could be 
censumed directly. by humans, but it will. continue in 
these crops of habit which have proved so satisfactory 
to those countries. 


Our market fer farm products is therefore open, 
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he problem of the 
com- 


and will stay open, but that is not t 
American farmer. His probiem is to meet the 
petition of other food producing countries in supplying 
the markets already open. The question he must solve 
is to produce the kind and quality of products wanted, 
of a uniform grade and honest quality, as cheaply as 
such as Argentina, Australia, New Zea- 
Canada, and others will produce them. 


competitors, 
land, Denmark, 

This is going to be a difficult problem for the farm- 
ers of America. First, our farmers will probably not 
accept as low standards of wages and living as those 
of our competitors, certainly not until they are forced 
to at some time in the distant future. Second, we have 
more nearly reached maximum efficiency in the use of 
farm machinery and production per man, and in the 
future must largely depend on increased production per 
acre to reduce the cost of production, which is a more 
difficult task for us and one which will of necessity be 
solved slowly. Third, the markets of England espe- 
cially, but of all Europe to a large degree, can only be 
obtained by the offering of an honest product of uni- 
form quality. It is difficult, with our individualistic 
methods of production, for us to produce a uniform 
product of the best quality. Some of our butter, bacon, 
and other products will be of the best quality, 
but the trouble is, that shipped with them will be the 
same sort of products of inferior and variable quality. 


- 
eggs, 


England takes 80 per cent of the butter exported by 
Denmark and a larger proportion of her bacon or 
mildly cured pork sides, on confidence—confidence in 


their uniformly good quality, a fair price, and honest 
business treatment. The manager of one codperative 
. 


% ty 






pw! SB oteiscooms ancien amie 
SOUTHERN FARMS NEED MORE GOOD COWS 
picture, a purebred Jer- 
Marshall County, Miss. 


The splendid cow shown in this 
sey, is owned by J. H. Simpson, 


assured me that most 
order of a 


Danish bacon factory I visited 
of his pork was shipped on a standing 
of pounds per week without any previous 
Invoices or bills were rendered 
because they had established “confidence” in 
the product and the 


given number 
agreement as to price. 
and paid, 
the uniform quality of 
the prices and business methods 


fairness Of 


To show the difference in our methods, I was in- 
formed by a dealer at the Smithfield Market, London 
that a stencil mark on a box of poultry from the 
United States, “Milk Fed,” meant nothing, because so 
often false. This illustrates the between 
Danish or Canadian methods and ours. The Danish 
governments maintain a system of in- 


difference 


and Canadian 
spection which insures the product coming up to the 
description or brand. Our people call that “government 
interference” with trade and will not stand for it. The 
result is that the best markets for high quality prod- 
ucts of uniform grade are monopolized by our com- 
petitors. 

If our farmers are to obtain and hold the best mar- 
kets, which pay the best prices; we must institute a 
system of inspection and control over exports, which 
will guarantee the uniformity and honesty of the prod- 
ucts. We must also stop those “sharp” practices, like 
putting the best on the top of the package, describing 
as “milk fed,” poultry that never received any milk, 
and many others of similar character, which are char- 
acteristic of much of our American business. 


Coéperative production has done this service for 
Denmark and would do as much for America. 

An American in Europe is impressed first with the 
extent to which every acre, and it would seem in some 
cases every square foot of land is utilized; but if he 
looks deeper into the question of how well the land is 
utilized for the production of human food, he will 
often be greatly shocked. Milk for human corisump- 
tion must take a second place to wine, and as for water, 
it serves chiefly for floating Ships; if one is to judge 
from the scarcity of bathing facilities and the reluc- 


That America Can Learn From Europe 


tance with which hotels serve it on their tables. \ 
is -it, with land so scafce and the supplies of hur 
food short, that so much land is used for grow 
grapes in France and Italy, 
and hops in England, and for growing feed for cows 
and pigs in Denmark and Holland? 


for growing grass, ba 


The first reason is probably habit, the strongest 
fluence in controlling present day human practic: 
When one finds himself resenting, or at least objecting 
to the customs or habits of these countries, and then 
asks himself why, or why these customs are fot as 
good as his own, he begins to realize just how strong 
a hold habit has on his existence. When I find things 
being done in the very opposite ways to those to which 
I have been accustomed, I also find myself displeased, 
but when I ask myself for a reason why their ‘\ 
are not just as good as my own, I am often put to it 
to find any such logical reasons, except “Well, I am 
not used to doing things that way.” 





This is one of the benefits from travel among strang« 
peoples. It makes us more tolerant, broader, and 
inclined to want to force others to our particular ideas 
and ways. How much better this world would be and 
how much better the life of all peoples in all countri« 
would be, if all could learn to grant to others the 
privilege of living in their own ways. 

Other reasons why the land is not used to the best 
purpose for the most important end, the production of 
the most food, may be classed as economic. For in- 
stance, I have been asked why England has so much 
land in grass and relatively so little in truck and other 
human food crops. Also, why Denmark devotes so 
much of her land to the growing of feed for livestock, 
when it is recognized that neither the dairy cow nor 
can produce as much human food from these 
feeds as the land which grew them would produce if 
planted in human food crops. 


the pig 


1 


As stated, habit has much to do with it, but there 
are other reasons back of this. Denmark’s agriculture, 
based on the production of grain crops was an economic 
failure, while her present system is* probably the best 
in Europe from the standpoint of the best interests of 
the farmer. Her present system has improved her 
soils and increased her yields per acre—the first prob- 
lem of all agriculture and one which must be faced 
in the American farmers. We must 
produce 


near future by 
more per acre. 

3ut the chief reason why Denmark's agricultural 
system has succeeded, although theoretically not cal- 
culated to produce the most human food, is that by 
production she has produced butter 
of the highest quality, which sell 
world for more money than 
food would bring in 
other countries. 


coéperation in 

bacon, and eggs 
the better livers of the 
crops used direct for 
competition with the grains of 


to 


human 


England cultivates only about one-third of her land, 
because she has been successful m developing livestock 
breeds of quality for other lands, but there is also 
another and a more potent reason. ‘She has been a 
manufacturing and merchandising nation and_ her 
farms had to compete with industry for labor. The 
wages of labor have been higher in manufacturing than 
and higher in English manufacturing than 
English farmer has 


in farming 


in other parts of Europe. ~ The 


been unable to compete with the manufacturer 
labor, just as our own Southern farmers are now 
finding difficulty in competing for labor against our 


protected manufacturing industries. English farmers 

have gradually been forced to put the land into crops 
£ 7 

or a system of agriculture requiring less human lal 


Our Southern farmers will be forced to learn 
same lesson. It will not be an unmixed evil, or at least 
it has not been to the English farmer, for, my, what 
rich land they now have and what fine crops they do 


grow! 
se oe 
Removal of Extra Teat on Cow 


READER has a young cow with an extra or 

fifth teat close to one of the front teats. Milk 

comes from this fifth teat and it is so close to 
one of the others that it interferes in milking. He 
asks if this extra teat cannot be clipped off and a few 
stitches taken to close the wound and the trouble 
thereby cured? 

We advise against any operation on this extra teat 
while the cow is giving milk. There is too much 
danger of infection and its extending to other parts of 
the udder. 
done until the’ cow goes dry and then such an oper- 
ation can probably be er gasen Ae with safety and suc- 
cess, if it is properly done. 






It will be best to get along as best can be , 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 








Stings and Bites of Insects 
WING to the summers in the 
South, the question of what to do 

for stings and bites of insects is ever a 

As is the case in most dis- 


long 


live subject. 


eases, especially 
eruptions of the skin, 


the greatest danger 
is in over-treatment. 
Case after case has 


come under my per- 
observation 
where 
bitten 


sona l 
this summer, 
people 
or stung by insects, 
such 


were 





DR. REGISTER 
used 


and they 
strong and vigorous treatment that they 
finally*had to call in a physician to treat 
the treatment. ’ 

Fer Bee Stings.—First, see that the 
sting is removed. Then use weak am- 
monia water, soda, or soda water, or hy- 
drogen peroxide may be used. 

For Bites of Ants or Spiders —Weak 
ammonia water, soda made into a paste, 
or soda water. 

For Mosquitoes and Bedbug Bites.— 
Vinegar, soda water, or 2 per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, say a teaspoonful 
of carbolic acid to two pints of water. 
Shake well before using. 

For the Bites of Poisonous Snakes.— 
Open the wound at once, and suck out 
the poison (there is no danger in this if 
there are no sores in the mouth and the 
poison is spit out at once). Put a liga- 
ture on above the bite and send for the 
doctor. Do not keep ligature on longer 
than an hour. 

Caution.—Do not use iodine or strong 
solutions for skin troubles without a 
doctor’s advice. 


The Feet 


HEN the child is old enough to wear 
substantial shoes, be sure that the 
foot has plenty of room.  Ill-fitting or 
tight shoes in childhood have caused no 
end of trouble in later life, poor health, 
and bad disposition. There is no doubt 
that many divorces are indirectly caused 
by ill-fitting shoes in childhood. I con- 
sider the proper fitting of shoes for chil- 
dren, or grown-ups, for that matter, of 
greatest importance. Examine the child’s 
foot often, after it begins to wear shoes, 
for evidence of the shoe being too tight. 
If there are any marks on the foot, 
creases, or discolored places that cause 
you to believe that the shoe or stocking 
is pressing the foot out of thape, dis- 
pense with these shoes or stockings at 
once. By all means, give the toes room. 
Let the child stand on a piece of paper 
and with a pencil make an outline of the 
foot. The shoe, in a large measure, 
should conform to the pencil outline. A 
shoe that is too short will soon cause a 
painful deformity at the base of the big 
toe, called a “bunion.” This is most 
Painful in after life. There is no per- 
manent relief for this condition except 
an operation, and this is not always suc- 
cessful. Another thing, be sure that the 
Stocking is long enough for the foot, so 
that the toes will have plenty of room. 
The Leather—The leather should be 
of the kind that air will pass through. 
Patent leather shoes are not suitable for 
children for regular wear, as they do 
not allow a circulation of air to the foot, 
and the foot gets sweaty. A cloth shoe 
with a leather sole is very good. 
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Grandma Says 


When cach member of 
the family gives every 
other member all the 
“rights” he claims for 
himself, things are 
likely to run pretty 
smoothly. 











Deering Tractors. 
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This feature opens up great new pos- 
sibilities for more eflicient and bigger- 
scale operation behind McCormick- 
It does away with 
such well-known troubles as slipping 
bull-wheels, clogging and stalling where 
the ground-gripping action of the ma- 
chine is not sufficient to run it. 


The corn picker is one of the ma- 
chines that demonstrates the value and 
efficiency of the Power Take-Off. Many 
corn fields will see its use this season. 


Grain binders {the new McCormick- 
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30 


cuts 


Deering 10-ft. tractor binder which 
to 40 acres in 12 hours}, 
rice binders, spray pumps, etc., may 
all be run under difficult conditions, 
when the tractor power runs them as 
well as pulls them. 


McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 
are especially designed so that this tse- 
ful equipment can be added. You may 
not need it right away but it is ready 
when you want it in years to come. Make 
sure the tractor you buy is made for the 
power take-off and you will find it has 
all these things, too—crankshaft and 
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Do You Know About the 
Power Take-Off? 


The Greatest Improvement in Ten Years Is a Feature 
of the McCORMICK-DEERING Tractor 


HE Power Take-Off helps you use 

the McCormick-Deering Tractor 

not only to pull your machines but 
to run the mechanism of the machines by 
power conveyed direct from the tractor 
through a revolving shaft. 
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crankshaft ball bearings guaranteed for 


of America 
(Incorporated) 
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life, removable cylinders, unit main 
frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 
points, throttle governor, belt pulley, 
platform, fenders and brake. Write for 
a catalog or see the dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


The Three Sources 
of McCormick- 
Deering Power— 


Mr: 
(im i. The Drawbar 
m e The POWER- 


TAKE-OFF 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 
“ ADVANTAGES -OF 
RICHER CREAM” 

We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
No. 2 Size $8.50 


CHAMPION f{ N°: 2 Size $8.59 
MILK No. 4 Size 12.75 


COOLER F.O.B. Ailanta 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 115 ATLANTA, GA. 








SAVE 
BARBER 
BILLS. 


High Grade Close Cutting 
: Cllrpers ‘ne : Comb sod 
tion Steel Barber Sheers. 
FAMILY A geareneeed full size, high grade, 
BA fieely finiched, durable. neon 

t lor Cuttin 

OUTFIT Frimiing Hair'or Necks. Seve 
~ - and Gara Money Barbering your 
i> family end friends Mothers can 
save Time and Money Cu or 

ing Children’s Heir. 


Es. } 
Regeln pace 4 O0 Speci pce 
pay postman . 


fetura ta good coodition sad emouat 


30 DAY TRIAL 
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. Wf you wish to 














PUMPS | 


Kanawha—wooden. Red Jacket—iron. They 
are so easy to fix. Decatur and Myers 
electric pumps. Myers power pumps. 
Pump jacks. Aermotors, towers, tanks, 
etc. Engines for pumping and power. 
Write for catalog—ask your dealer, 











KANAWHA PUMP WORKS, Baltimore, ol 








IN SUWANNEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Where good tobacco lana is offered 
at $25 to $50 an acre, and yields 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds of bright leaf to the 
acre. Crop cLeaply grown and brings 
top prices. General farming, dairying, 
poultry and trucking also profitable. 
Come here and own a large or small 
farm on convenient terms at low 
prices. 


Write us your needs and get 
some real bargains in farms. 


SUWANNEE LAND & TITLE CO. 
P. O. Box 649 Live Oak, Florida 


=| 


and all other Legumes, Grains and 
Grasses for Summer and Fall sowing. 

Write for prices, stating quantities 
wanted. 


_W. H. Mixson Seed Co. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 























Crimson Clover 
Burr Clover 
Hairy Vetch 
Augusta Vetch 
Alfalfa 

Rye 














Dependable: Powerful 
E-B TRACTOR 


BEFORE you invest in any 
tractor, you want to know 
all about the different makes. 
For your information we 
have issued attractive book- 
lets which fully describe the 
E-B 12-20 Kerosene Tractor 
—generally admitted to be 
the most dependable and most 
economical tractor for all- 
around work. Its 12 H.P. at 
the drawbar and 20 H.P. at 
the belt are ample for every 
farm operation. 
The E-B Tractor has always 
m an outstanding value, 
but at the new low price is 
without q i test 





ri eg 
buy in the whole tractor field. 

Get all the facts. Write to- 
day for free booklets and price 
and e your own com- 
No obliga- 


tion whatever. 


parison. 
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Canton Crepe 


GENUINE 
Hand Beaded 






SR 
c.0.D. 


Newest $50 Style. 
Snappiest Parisian 
odel. Gracefu! 
lines. Everything a 
woman wants in this 
Stunning Canton Crepe 
Sith Dress. But look 
at our low price! Yes! al- 
most unbelievable. See it for 
Tomes f AT OUR RISK. 
ON APPROV. 
Not a penny do you yl 
We guarantee to refund 
every cent if not entirely 
y satis u order 
quick! We sacrifice prof- 
its to make new friends 
and our offer is limited. 


SEND NO Fs3'c: 
MONEY :>":: of 


elegant 
material, genuine Canton 
Crepe. Richly Hand Beaded 
with brilliant lustre Bugte 
s. Round neck and 
smart kimono length 
sleeves with slit cuffs. Pop- 
ular, Stylish, Knife-pleat- 
ed Skirt. Beautiful Flower 
Rosette with picot-edge ritbon 
str adorning sash at waistline 
Truly a slenderizing fashion, well made 
Hi 


jurry! Just 
stze and color 























Pitt 
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Name — ese, 
Pay on arrival only 


$3.98 and postage. After try-on, if 
Back not delighted, return and get your 
money back. Colors: Black, Navy Btue, 


Brown or Tan. 
Federal Mail Order Co. 
Dept.i1223, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The New INGERSOLL 


Made to sell at $2.00 


Now $1.75 


rCIDER MILLS, 


The famous Hocking Valley with 
wooden roller. Grape crushers and 
presses. HV corn shellers and feed 
cutters. Gehl ensilage cutters. Rude 
manure spreaders. Pea threshers. Po- 
tato diggers. Cement mixers. Witte 
engines and log saws, etc. 
General agents for J. I. 
orks Co. 
Write Us or Ask Your Dealer 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Spray 9 ROWS 


“KILL EM QuICK’ 


ick for low on the 
Leave killer ever sold. 














Case Plow 














Write 
best bo 


for full particolers. 


300 Gates Bidg. 
\> BANGOR MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


















FREE PENCILS <a Buy 
Bargains in Make a 

BUGGIES hovge 
Roofing, Paints 

Overalis, al - 
oft? Tires. KA sein . 
Pie ontes CASINO) 
Lawrenceburg. RX x’ 


tnd., Dept. 91 


CORN 


im every state. Only $25 with bundle ie tying attachment. 
‘estimonial and catalog FREE showing pictures of 
ester. PROCESS MFG. CORP., Kansas 


Fish Bite =i 


Best Fish Bait ever pee sox you ~ 





HARVESTER cots and piles on 


wind- 
and 








pt 3, 


RAILWAY HELP NEEDED 


8-40, A 1 Ry. Station-Offiece positions. 
Save 1eoeee month free transportation, ex renee un- 
necessary, Write Baker, Supt. 43 tations experi it.Louis 


| Make the BestChecolate Bars 











Mints and Chewing’ Gin: agent. Everybody 
will buy m you. Write “today. Free Samples. 
MILTON 5 
3 Jechoon St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Tenant and Landlord Must 
Both Prosper 


($10 Prize Letter) 


, THIS section of the country we 
lavé many renters and many land- 
ter some of which prosper and some 
of which don’t. In every single instance, 
to my knowledge, where the tenant pros- 
pers, the landlord does likewise, and vice 
versa. This outstanding fact, a fact with- 
out argument, should narrow down this 


tenant and landlord argument that has 
long swept the country to a fairly simple 


matter. 





Quite recently I met a farmer whose 
theory and downright practice, for 
years conducted right before my eyes, 
have revolutionized the tenant and land- 
lord problem as I see it. Here is his 
story in a few words: “I have found 

| from many years’ experience that for 
me to make money on my farm, my ten- 
| ant must make money also. When he 


has a bad year I find I invariably have a 
bad year. I like to see him prosper be- 


cause I find it is the only way I can 
prosper.” 

Most farmers I know dislike seeing 
their tenant make money, yet they don’t 


stop to think that their tenant must pros- 
per before they 
I see it, that is causing 75 per cent of all 
rouble. 


can prosper, an error, as 


tenant and landlord 

The remaining 25 per cent of all ten- 
trouble is brought about, 
of it at least, by short- 


ant and landlord 





the better part 
term leases. No short-term tenant can 
|} do justice to his landlord and himself 


without being so badly handicapped he 


is not 100 per cent efficient. 








I personally know many tenants who 
| are not using lime on soil so acid it is 
only about 50 per cent efficient. Lime, 
being a permanent soil improver, does 
not pay these short-term fellows to use 
it, and who can blame them? The same 
is true of a score of other soil improvers 
the short-term tenant leaves off, to both 
his sorrow and that of landlord 

When _tenai and landlords get to 
work under long term leases, say 5 to 10 


years, then take a personal pride in help- 
ing each other pr 
to drag each other down the _ hill, 
we will hear little or nothing about land- 
lords and tenants and both will 
in an honest and just proportion. 
C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
County, Va. 
a = 2 


Work in Harmony 
($5 Prize Letter) 
AVING been both 
owner I can give 
both, 
Both 


osper, instead of trying 


prosper 


Rockingham 


and land- 
viewpoint of 


renter 
the 


should agree on the same 
methods of conducting farming opera- 
tions. If a landowner is a thorough be- 
liever in the early planting of cotton he 
should not accept a renter who is an 
equally firm believer in late planting. If 
he does, friction will soon develop. The 
same thing applies to other operations. 


The landlord should have his place 


in as good condition as the financial re- 


turns from it will allow. Theoretically, 

man should dispose of his farm if he 
cannot keep the fences up, the house 
painted, etc., but practically this is not 


always possible. 

3. If there is any day or contract work 
to be done on the place the price for it 
hould be agreed upon before, not af- 
ter, the work is done “You go ahead 


and fix up the barn and I'll make it 
you” 1S satisfactory 
Neither should the 
landlord to advance 


right with not a 
contract 
pect the 
for work not yet completed. 

4. When the landlord 
with whom he works in harmony, a 
time contract should be made. Us- 
a renter who does well with a one 
lease will do better with a longer 


renter €xX- 
him money 
finds a renter 
long 
ually 
year 
lease. 

The contract is 
interpretation of it. 
be sure that they agree on the meaning 
of each clause in the contract. Better 
have a showdown at first than hard feel- 


not so important 


as the Both should 


ings later. Then you can work in har- 
mony toward the same ideal. 
kB 
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Follows the Golden Rule 


($3 Prize Letter) 


AVING been both a renter and a 
landowner, I will answer the ques- 
tion of how tenants and landlords can 
best work together by saying it all in 


one word, codperate. Then I will give 


details of what I did to that end when 
I was a renter and after I became a 
landowner with renters on the land. 


When I was a renter | kept the dwell- 
ing, barns and fences, fruit or ornamen- 
tal trees, and the general appearance of 
the place in as as when 


good congition 


I took possession and in many instances 
vastly improved. If the fence needed 
minor repairs I did it; if a shingle, 
plank, window pane, or hinge needed 
“fixing” I did it and did not run to 
the landlord and ask for a day’s pay 
or any other amount of pay.’ I said 
nothing about it. If the trees needed 
pruning I pruned them and _ sprayed 


needed spraying. | con- 
manure on the place and 
spread it, whether I was certain of 
reaping the benefit the next year or not. 
I greased and oiled the pump when it 
needed it and threw the lever to lock 
the windmill, the wind was high and 
the mill racing. 


them when they 


served the 


I did my best to keep down the John- 
son: grass, burs, and noxious weeds even 
if I had to go the field and cut 
them after the crop was “laid by.” In 
short and putting it in two words, I 
observed the Golden Rule, to do the 
other ellow’s place as I would like 
to have him do mine, if I had a place. 
In most instances the landowners ap- 
preciated it and responded accordingly. 

Now that I am a landowner, | still 
follow the Golden Rule and the codper- 
ation idea. I show the renter how he 


over 











dubious, 


or sad, 


HEN I'm feeling punk, 

or sort of mad, when my mouth is 
drawing down and my features court a 
frown, when my temper’s near the top, 
any moment apt to pop, when there’s 
pepper in my spine, arrows in this tongue 
of mine, acid in my mouth and words, 
devils teasing me in herds, then I say, 
“it’s time to sing—‘Home Sweet Home’, 
or anything!” When the blue sky isn’t 
blue and the best truth isn’t true, when 













The Time to Sing— J. Edw, Tufte 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


— 


grass isn’t green, all because 

mean; when the warm sun 
isn’t warm just because I’m out of form, 
when the air has lost its charm, all’s 
amiss about the farm, all because I'm 
full of prunes when I should be full of 
tunes, then I say, “Let’s sing a bit; 
that will route this grouchy fit and re- 
vive the dying smile, cure me in a little 
while; that will sweeten up my spleen,- 
what's the sense in feeling mean? What's 
the sense in brooding here like a sinking 
hemisphere, what's the sense in growing 
sour like a scowling thunder shower! 
If music has a place at all it should 
free the heart of gall; it should be the 
antidote when the devils rock the boat 
making guys like me today seasick in our 
special way! Come on wife, and Neigh- 
bor Joe, let us sing a round or so; 
thump the keys and=let us -sing—Home 
Sweet Home’, or anything!” 


the green 
I’m feeling 








accordingly. 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Renter-landowner Problem 


can have a better house, fence, trees 
soil, crops, and everything else about 
the place like it was his own, instead of 
treating it like a stepchild, thinking all 
the while “What do I care, I won't be 
here next year anyway?” 

I never ask a renter that codperates 
with me and follows the Golden Rule t 


home. I always pay 
tenant 


find a new 
material that the 


uses ior re rs 


about the farm and if he stay g 
enough he will reap the benefit of any 
fertilizer he may spread or tree d 
flowers he may plant, or prune er give 
special attention to. : try to get the 
tenant’s wife to have a flower garden in 
front of the house ree will myself fur- 


nish seeds and cuttings if she will plant 


and cultivate them. 
W. F. ADAMS 
Lavaca County, Texas. 
3-23 @ 


Long-term Leases and Part- 


nerships Advantageous 
[’ IS my belief that in the near future 

both the five year lease and the part- 
nership plan between owner and renter 
will be in over the entire South. 
Those who used plans are 
heartily in favor of them both. With 
these plans in use it is to the advantage 
of both the owner and tenant to help 
each other. A renter who rents for only 


use 


have thesé 


one year is not going to do extra labor 
when he knows that the owner will be 
the only one to profit thereby. Neither 
will the landowner buy useful and com- 
fortable things for a tenant who will 


soon be gone. 


I believe the trend of Negro labor to 
the North will bring the landowner and 
tenant into closer relationship. If so, 
this will to a great extent solve the 
problem. Cutting down the cotton acre- 
age and growing more feed and food 
will also help both. The tenant will not 
be dependent on the owner for his daily 
bread, nor will the other have to take 
all the crop in order to get his money 
back. 

The landowner should build comfort- 
ble houses for his tenants and good 
barns for the stock. If the owner will 
help the tenant when in need of help, 


the tenant will more than likely stick to 
him, R. E. HULLENDER 
Union County, S. C. 
x 


ss 
Tenants Should Improve 
Their Surroundings 


r ALL tenants would clear around all 
ditches and fences and plant a few 
fruit trees and flowers wherever they 
lived, there would be a better and more 
beautiful South for all. The sooner the 
farmers realize how much better it is to 
favor each other instead of pulling back, 


the sooner they will see a prosperous 
South. We as all other business men 
should codperate and be as one 

G. L. FOR! 


Halifax County, Va. 


+ 
Applying the Golden Rule 
Will Solve the Problem 


AM not a landowner but I hope to be 

some day. I have been a renter for 
four years and from experience and ob- 
servation, I suggest that renters and 
landowners may best work together by 
simply applying or living the golden 
rule. 

It matters not what circumstances Of 
conditions may arise, let renter an 
landowner alike ask themselves the 
question, “If he were in my place, and 
I were in his shoes, how would I like 
for him to treat me?” And then fol- 
low what his conscience told him was 
right. 

I know the renter would be a happiet 


man, a better tenant, and a better citi-. 
zen; and the landowner would get morég, 
real joy out of life and would grows 


W. H. OVERMAN. 
Nansemond County, Va, 
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Genuine Fur Trimmed 


The most striking 
stylish fashion ideas 
of the ho 


ur made 
@ model that 


that you have 
never before 
seerfbuc p beauty 
and al worth 
in adres: 


may never see 
this offer again. 


Send No Money 
With Order 


Fashioned from choice quality 
Gabardine Serge (finely wov- 
en of good cotton yarns). 
The striking feature is the 
French Coney Fur trim on 
cuffs, vestee, front 


with Silk Floss in charming 
design. Same embroidery 
motif appears on cuffs. G 

erously large loose square 
collar with surplice effect 
front, giving coat 
ance. Self materia! 
vestee. Pretty pleated sk 

Count the features, then 
you will agree this is biggest 
bargain of your life. 


Send no money now—pa 
postman on arrival, $3 ey 4 
and postage. Then after try 
on, if you sre not more 

4, than delighted, return by 

insured mai! and get your 
money. Could any offer 
be fairer! Hy 


Money P 
Back International Mail Order Ca. 
Guarantee Z Dept. K 2657 Chicago 











Sunray Furnaces 


Built to Heat Every Room in‘ Your 
Home at a_MinimumCost 
QcoLe &SHOTE 2 pes 


A Better 
Furnace 
at a 


Lower 
Price 


Pipe or 
Pipeless 


Easy to 
Install 


All cast iron construction—self- 
ator Easy to 
Fully Guaranteed. 
of the dest, largest 
¥ e manufacturers in the United States 
or illustrated Circular and our Exceptional 
Price Offer. : 
SUNRAY FURNACE CO., 


10 Lincoln Street, Akron, Ohio 











LANTERNS 
We think they are the best lan- 
terns on earth. Next time you 
buy a lantern, compare every 
5 detail of the Embury with any 
== Other. k for improvements 
like the solid dome, rain- and 
dirt-proof; the big brass 
oil filler; the short globe; 
theextrastrong construc 
tion throughout. 

No. 160 is a winner — im- 
proved burner gives 20% more 
ight and burns 35 hours; 
dust-, dirt-, wind- and rain- 
proof; $1.50, except in the 
ar west. 


There’s.an Embury for 
purpose 


every 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
he has none in otosk, _we 











Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Tacking or Sailing 
Shao Almighty was lavish 


scooped out the ten thousand 
that lie in Minnesota. They are fair 
that glitter on the 


bosom of Nature up 


when He 


lakes 
emerald brooches 


here. 
They from 
leys, and 


hearts 


unforgettable 
out on the water 
maneuvering up and down the lake. They 
were going in opposite directions, but 


| were driven by the same wind 


Life flared up in my brain, and I said: 
“This is what is occurring everywhere on 
the earth.” Some human boats make 
headway only under a favoring breeze, 
and others compel hostile breezes to bear 
them on their way. 

I thought of two lads that grew up in 
the same community. Both were bright, 
and each had a good chance. When 
young manhood came to them, one took 
the principle of going where the winds 
of chance took him. The other set his 
sails to the winds and learned to be a 
mariner on life’s seas. When the years 
of 35 had come, one of these lads lay in 
the port of nothingness, blown there by 
the gale of misfortune. The other was a 
leading man in the city not far away, 
and had mastered the uncertainties of 
life by adjusting his sails. 

I know of two farmers who had in- 
herited their land. They both had a good 
chance—an even chance. Today one is 
fairly independent, 
change his course when hard 
difficulties came. The other is working 
for his fortunate neighbor, because he 
could not travel in the teeth of a wind 


having learned to 


times and 


There are inner difficulties and storms, 
personal to each of us, that not even our 
husbands or wives know all about. Divine 
living is learning how,to advance the soul 
and character, no matter what happéns. 


Many people are able to 


but collapse immediately the wind veers 
to the opposite quarter. 

The ability to tack, to turn aside, to 
make headway in the face of tempta 
tions, disappointments, 
failure of fortune, coldness of 
and sail on contentedly and smiling—that 
is the Divine way of life that humanity 
must learn. 


loss of 


friends, 


To me, the constant marvel of Jesus is 
his ability to make even death an inci 
dent in the process of life. Out of the 
bitterest cup ever put to mortal lips, He 
drank from it the divine waters of con- 
tentment. So may we. 


“One ship sails east, another west, 

While the selfsame breezes blow; 

*Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
Determines the way they go. 


“Like the wars of the waves are the winds 
of fate 

As we travel along through life; 

’Tis the set of the soul determines the goal, 

And not the winds or the strife.” 


se SF SS 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
HOU shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self -—Luke 10:27. 
He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty—Psalms 91:1. 


se SF SS 


WE TAKE The Progressive Farmer 
and I like it very much. It is a 





great help to farmers.—Mrs. A, oO... s 
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a thousand little val- | 
laugh the | 
weariness from tired | 


Last week I saw an | 
sight | 


DR. HOLLAND Pun weil hosts weer 


manage their | 
lives so long as winds and weather favor, 


health, | 
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Charles William Stores 


‘New York City 


New York Styles and 
General Merchandise 


What this 
Book has for You 


Women’s and Misses’ 
Coats and Suits 
49 pages 
Women’s and Misses’ 
Dresses and Waists 
30 pages 
Millinery 22 pages 
Knit Goods— Hand 
Bags and Gloves 
22 pages 
Women’s and Misses’ 
Housewear, Corsets 
and Maternity Goods 
48 pages 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing . 30 pages 
Work Clothing 
17 pages 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Furnishings, 19 pages 
Underwear and 
Hosiery . 30 pages 
Shoes and Rubbers 
33 pages 
Notions 17 pages 
Dry Goods . 42 pages 
Sewing Machines 
3 pages 
Jewelry . . 20 pages 
Musical Instruments 
11 pages 
Curtains, Draperies, 
Rugs and Furniture 
67 pages 
Automobile Acces- 
sories 32 pages 
Sporting Goods 
26 pages 
Traveling Bags and 
Trunks. . 2 pages 
Chinaware . 7 pages 
House Furnishings 
11 pages 
Electrical SuppKes 
7 pages 
Radio Equipment 
3 pages 
Toys... . 18 pages 
Drugs . 15 pages 
Paints . 8 pages 
Wall Paper 5,255 cSstes 
Stoves . 18 pages 
Farm Implements 
15 pages 
Hardware and Plumb- 





ee 46 pages 





Quick Delivery— 
Low Prices 


,  fecrighiyy you need you are almost 
sure to find in this splendid book 
—and at a price that will save you much. 
For months our buyers have been work- 
ing on this new book—working with but 
one end in view, to give you the best that 
the market affords in practically every- 
thiag you use or wear—at the least cost 
to you. You will realize how successful 
they have been the moment you start look- 
ing through this wonder-book of bargains. 


We Guarantee to Please You 
Remember, too, that everything The 
Charles William Stores sells is guaranteed 
to please you or wewill return your money. 
We have confidence in the quality of our 
merchandise; confidence in our ability to 
fit you, and we know that we can ship your 
order promptly. And, this confidence— 
this knowledge—is born of facts, for 
otherwise our liberal] guarantee would 
be impossible. 

Ask any banker anywhere to tell you of 
the responsibility of The Charles William 
Stores. Clip and mai] the coupon below 
today. It will bring you immediately, our 


big, new, general catalog—Free. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 





— 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
124 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me FREE a copy of yourGeneral 
Catalog for Fall and Winter. 


Name....... 
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> A 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Edilor 














The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, 


helps to whiten clothes. 


18.—Turpentine 
Try add 


August 


ing a tablespoonful to the wash pot to 
day. 


Tuesday, August 
19—Keeping the 
filled with 
will go 


nests 
fresh 
far to 
eggs, but if any are 


straw 


insure clean 





soiled use vinegar 
instead of water to 
clean them 
Wednesday, Au- 
MRS. HUTT gust 20,—For good 
but easily made 
cookies try the following recipe. One 
cup shortening, 3 cups oatmeal, 1 cup 


white flour, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoonful 
baking soda, mixed with 1 cup butter- 
milk, Roll out and bake in hot oven. 
Thursday, August 21—A clock in 
the kitchen not only keeps 


time® but saves it as it 





eliminates the many steps 
taken to another room to 
look at the clock there. 


Friday, August 22.—A plain, dark silk 
dress may be given a youthful look by 
wearing with it a hat and scarf of vivid 
check or plaids. 

; Saturday, August 23. 
Have you had a neighbor- 
hood fish fry? 
24.—“The 





August highest 


Sunday, 
earthly enjoyments are but a shadow of 
the joy I find in reading God's words,” 
said Lady Jane Grey many, many years 


ago. Are you teaching your. children 
this joy or are you making of the reading 


of the Bible a task? 


A Year-around Job 


MAN out West made a list of all 
the “weeks” he read or heard of. 
There was “Baby Week,” “Clean up 
Week,” and 683 other weeks in addition 
to the original 52 every year. He lists 
684 as Canned Peaches Week and 685 
as Kill-a-cat Week. We suggest that 
the latter week be changed to the more 
useful one of Rout-a-rat Week. The 
statistician observed that any year- 
around job that had to be done in a 
week was tolerably safe from serious 
attention. 
The Eggplant in Various Ways 


Fried Eggplant (1) 


Pare an eggplant and cut in very thin 
slices. Sprinkle slices with salt and pile 
on a plate. Cover with a weight to express 
the juice and let stand 14% hours. Dredge 
with flour and fry slowly in butter until 
crisp and brown. 

Fried Eggplant (2) 

Pare an eggplant, cut in %-inch slices, 

and soak over night in cold salted water. 


Drain, let stand in cold water “% hour, drain 
again, and dry between towels. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, dip in batter or dip in flour, 
egg and crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
Stuffed Eggplant 

Cook whole eggplant 15 minutes in boiling 
salted water to cover. Cut a slice from top 
and with a spoon remove pulp, taking care 
not to work too closely to skin. Chop pulp 
and add 1 cup soft stale bread crumbs. Melt 
2 tablespoons butter, add % tablespoon finely 
chopped onion, and cook 5 minutes, or try out 
3 slices bacon, using bacon fat instead of 
butter. Add to chopped pulp and bread and 
season with salt and pepper and if neces- 
sary moisten with a little stock or water; 
cook 5 minutes, cool slightly, and add 1 beaten 
egg. Refill eggplant, cover with buttered 
bread crumbs and bake 25 minutes in a hot 
oven. 


Many people consider it an improvement 
to add, at the time of cooking the onion, to- 
matoes, and sliced green peppers from which 
the seeds have been removed. 


Scalloped Eggplant 


Pare an eggplant and cut in 2-3 inch cubes. 
Cook in small quantity of boiling water until 
soft, then drain. Cook 2 tablespoons butter 
with % onion finely chopped, until yellow, 
add % tablespoon finely chopped parsley: and 
eggplant. Turn into a buttered baking dish. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake until 
crumbs are brown, 


ee ee 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 








What I Am Trying to Accom- 
plish With My Ballot 


BY GOING to the polls and casting 
my vote I perform one citizen’s duty. 
timid 


too, 1 influence 


her poll taxes. 


Perhaps, some 


woman to pay 

I shall always vote for the best quali- 
fied person regardless of friendship, for 
to help make politics cleaner is my aim. 
A tighter enforcement of prohibition, 
betterment of our school, home, and ru- 
ral conditions, and permanent peace 
measures get my support. 


R. ALLEN. 


MRS.* ROSCOE 
Now that we women have the privi- 
lege of voting, I believe that every 
woman throughout the land should 


vote, providing she can vote intelligent- 
ly. To my knowledge every intelligent 
woman who has voted in my neighbor- 
hood has done so with a view of clean- 
ing up politics and making our country 


a better place in which to live. How 
can we vote intelligently? I found the 
solution by reading and studying dili- 
gently, just as I work for any other 


goal. We do not want liquor either made 
or sold in our land or a thing equally 
as bad, an officer who favors it. We 
better schools and the Bible 
read in every school. 


do want 

Personally speaking, I like to see a 
reasonable amount of loyalty to 
party, but I very much dislike seeing 
knowledge and principles thrown to the 
winds of the earth to maintain 
When loyalty 
cling to righteous- 
and our vote will make its mark 
and bring the fruits of efforts to 
our very door in time to come. 

MRS. C. C. CONGER, Jr 

Women can do an immense amount 
of good by helping to put the right spirit 
into politics; by being fearless and in- 


one’s 


four 
simple loyalty. 
with 


interferes 
righteousness, 
ness 


our 


dependent and by refusing to be put off 
by sham promises. Women as a whole 
combine idealism with practical common 
sense. These two qualities are espec- 
ially needed just now. 
MRS. R. F. BURCH, Jr 

I shall cast my ballot for the one that 
has through the management 
of his own affairs, an ability to succeed; 
for the candidate who has shown the 
public his interest in a practical way in 
movements for educational and 


proved, 


modern 
social improvements. 

[ expect to vote for the men that will 
as models for our boys and girls 


serve 

from a moral and educational stand- 
point; for those who exert an influence 
for the improvement of roads which 


aid our children in going to school and 
in taking our products to town. 

I shall vote for those that will help to 
create the coOperative marketing spirit 
in every community for that means last- 
ing prosperity for the farmers of to- 
day. A READER. 

I shall use my ballot to help enforce 
prohibition; to help make the manufac- 
ture, use, and sale of liquor a crime to 
be dreaded. 

[ am using my ballot for a protective 
policy for all wild life and natural re- 
sources of our state and country and 
for a policy that will forever do away 
A FARM WOMAN. 


with war. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES 


Some Conveniences in Other 


Homes I Should Like in Mine 
ECENTLY I 
where there was a small shower 

bath in the basement. The shower was 

placed under the kitchen so that one 
pipe could carry hot water from the 
kitchen stove. The other pipe ran direct 
from a tank and carried the cold water. 

As I stayed there in the summer [ 

enjoyed the cold water most, and as I 

sit here now I long for some cold wa- 











visited in a home 





1678—Bloomer Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 


Size 8 requires 3% 
material. 


8, and 10 years. 
yards 36-inch 


125S—Pajamas for either the boy or girl.— 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material. 


1893—Slip that can be made with built-up 
shoulders or with straight upper 
edge with shoulder straps. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, .36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and: 
46 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards %-inch material. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 


10 cents per copy. Address 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of 
a complete seven-lesson course 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer 





2182—Surplice Closing Style.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material with 1% yards 
3%6-inch contrasting color. 


2174—Middy Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards 36-inch material for the 
blouse with 1 yard 40-inch material 
for the skirt. 


2178—Attractive Apron.—Cut in one size 
and requires 1% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 74% yards of binding. 


fashions contains over 300 styles, 
in dressmaking, etc. rice 
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ter I would rather have that shower 
bath than a fan or any other cooling 
agent, for the shower bath promotes 


cleanliness which is certainly necessary 
to health in hot weather. And just as 


soon as I am able [I am going to get 


some kind of shower bath. R.S 
* * of 
For Mother and Father as Well as 


Herself —In visiting the homes of my 
friends I have seen so many things that 
I wish we had in our home I am going 
to group them under three heads 

1, Things I Wish Mother Had.—First 


the electric stove, then the fireless cooker, 


and then a washing machine and ana 
electric iron. These things would be 
such a help to her and would, I am 


sure, eliminate drudgery and add pleas. 
ure and joy to her work. 

2. Things I Wish Father 
nice office desk, a standard 
printed stationery with his name and 
address. Just think what this would 
mean to him. It would add dignity as 
well as pleasure and efficiency to his 
work. With a small gasoline 
and saw, Father could cut all his wood 
any length he wants it—and in a few 
minutes time. 


Had.—A 


typewriter, 


engine 


> 


3. I Speak for the Whole Family Now, 
—I would want waterworks in the home 
and with the gasoline engine it could be 


easily pumped at small expense. Also I 
want a bath room, electric lights, a 
sleeping porch, screens for the whole 


house, a large size refrigerator, electric 
fans, telephone, and last but not least 
a radio outfit. 

MARY FRANCES HEDGEPETH 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
A Map on the Wall 


“AJOTHER, 














state is the biggest 

state in all the world, isn't it? 
And there is a boy from Alabama vis- 
iting Fred Taylor and he says his state 
is bigger.” 


our 


“And what dtd you say to that?” 
asked Mrs. Phillips. 
“IT told him he was crazy for our 


state is bigger’n all the rest of the 
world put together.” 

“Son, I see that we must have three 
good maps in this house, one of our 
state, one of the United States, and one 
of the world. And when we do we'll 
have a good time consulting them on 
all occasions.” 

“But why, Ma?” 

“Because ignorance does not increase 
any state but education within it 
increase the world’s respect for it.” 

“What do you mean, Ma?” 

“You'll understand some day, dear,” 
she laughed gently. 


does 


“I just mean that a map should be in 
every home and should be often con- 
sulted.” 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Mouth Washes 


Are wash is not a necessity to 
health, like the toothbrush but it 
certainly does add to the length of life 
of the teeth, to the wholesomeness of 
the mouth tissues, to the pleasantness of 
breath, and to the freshness of the 
toothbrush. 














A mouth wash is pleasant used after 
the toothbrush but is especially valu- 
able for rinsing out the mouth before 
going to bed. It makes the mouth alka- 
line and the breath sweet. 

A very good home-made mouth wash 
is a mild salt solution. In fact this is 
one of the best for its tends to hardea 
the gums. 
lent fer it counteracts the mouth acids.. 





Milk of: magnesia is excel! 
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fightful. Added to this they help to 
parify the breath, heal the gums, and 
tone up the tissues 








| MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 





The Newest Underwear 
Materials 


NCE people used longcloth for sum- 


mer underwear but though there are 


more uses than ever for that material 
it is now considered too heavy for sum- 
mer underclothes. We have in turn 
used crepe, Jersey silk, for those who 
could afford it and many who could 
not, then knit cotton. This was fol- 


lowed by a vogue for crepe and this in 
turn by thin white wash goods. 

When laundering is a problem the 
knitted underwear, either cotton or silk 
according to pocketbook, is worth a 
trial. Heavy goods we do not want and 
daintiness we do desire. Therefore, 
knitted wear excepted, a thin firm cot- 
ton material of good quality serves as 
well as anything, if plainly made, be- 
cause it washes and irons easily, is 
daitfty, takes up little space, and is sat- 
isfying. 





A GAME TO PLAY | 
What Is My City > 


. WHAT is My City, the players 
nd in a circle. They are all named 
the names of about six dif- 








after cities; 


ferent ones should be used. One player 
stands in the center and is blindfolded. 
He calls for any two or three of the 
cities to change places and tries to catch 
one of them as they move across the 
circle. If he is successful, the player 
caught must take his place, and the 
game goes on. 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
The Woodbox 


Ne )D morning, Mrs. Hines,” 
voice at the kitchen door. 
Mrs. Hines replied 
from her low rocking chair, “come right 
in and have a seat. I hope you will not 
mind my keeping right’on fixing these 
peas for dinner?” 

“Oh, no. I-am on my way to town 
and I thought you might want some- 
thing from there. John is making me a 
woodbox and I’m going to town to get 
casters.” 











said a 


“Good morning,” 








“Can't you get some nearer than 
town?” 

“No, because I want broad, double, 
ball-bearing ones with a broad screw 
plate instead of the ar rod such as 
are used for beds and chair legs. You 


see, in my living and = drooms we have 
boxes which are filled from the out- 
doors but there outside wall space 
in the kitchen where John can put such 
aone. Therefore he has gotten a big 
Strong box and is boarding off a space 
in the end of it for kindling while I go 


is no 


for the wheels to put under it.” 
“What a splendid idea,” Mrs. Hines 
Observed. “But why do you need the 


Casters ?” 


_ “So I can pull it out and clean behind 
it. And John is putting a flap on the 
door bottom and taking out the thres- 
hold strip so the woodbox can be rolled 
to the porch to be filled.” Then she 
added fervently, “And, oh, the work it 
will save me.” 

a it is queer,” Mrs. Hines observed, 
‘how much inspiration we have for more 
and greater work when we are spared 
a _" of the ‘back breaking tasks of 

house work.” 


|__ TRY IT ON FATHER 
Potato Puffs 


E cup mashed Irish potato, % cup milk, 

1 egg, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pep- 
Per, 34 cup grated yellow cheese. Add milk 
to’potato and-beat until thoroughly blended: 
‘the beaten- ee and isalt;'then the grated 
se. Bake in buttered muffin tins in a 
even until nicely browned and well 
Spee at nee as 2 x weaeeaite, 
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| Address Ietlers to "Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer 








Uncle P. F. Learns About 


“Little Fertilizer Factories” 


a AR Boys and Girls:— 
to tell 


am going you about one 
of Pe most interesting things I learned 


when a boy on the farm. 

One summer day Father and I were 
in the soybean field when the county 
agent came by. “Fine patch of beans,” 
said the county agent, coming over 
where Father and I were standing. 

“Yes,” replied Father, “they are do- 
ing better than I thought they would. 
At one of your meetings in the spring 
you told us that soybeans would im- 
prove the soil. So I thought | would 


I am going to turn 
wheat here in 


give them a trial. 
the beans under and sow 
the fall.” 

“Well, 


I can tell you if the beans are 


going to improve the soil very much,” 
said the county agent as he pulled up a 
soybean plant by the roots. “When- 


ever a soybean plant has a lot of little 


knots or nodules on its roots like this 
one has you may be sure that the soil 
will be made richer.” 

Then he went on to tell how the 
nodules made it possible for the plant 
to take nitrogen from the air and store 


it in the leaves and roots of the plant. 
When the plants are turned under, he 


said, they soon rot and the nitrogen is 
let loose for use by another crop. Next 
he explained how these little nodules 
were like little fertilizer factories. Then 
he told father how much easier and 
cheaper it was to let plants like soy- 


beans make your fertilizer than to buy it. 

the county agent contin- 
and I learned that other 
clover, alfalfa, and vel- 
had little factories 
roots. 


Father and 
ued to talk 
crops like 
vet 
on their 

This wonderful discovery to 
me. For years I had heard father say 
that he would plant this or that crop to 
improve the soil. Sut I didn’t know 
“how” and “why” the crops helped the 
soil. Father had never told me. After 
this discovery such crops had a differ- 
ent meaning to me. To think that one 
of our most expensive foods for plants 


peas, 


beans fertilizer 


Was a 


could be gotten by the plants them- 
selves from the air. 

Even today I am thrilled by the dis- 
covery whenever I pass by a field of 
soybeans, alfalfa, clover, and similar 
crops that have nodules on their roots. 
I do not merely pass the field and say 
that it is a crop of this or that but I 
think of the millions of little fertilizer 
factories at work for. the farmer. 


each one of you has learned 
something just as interesting ase the 
nodules were to me. Your discovery 
may be about plants, animals, insects 
or something else. Anyhow, I want 
you to write to me telling about the 
most interesting thing you have learned 


on the farm. UNCLE P. F. 


How Club Work Has Helped 
Me 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HE experience letters from girls and 

boys in The Progressive Farmer 
have been a great help to me. I am a 
farmer boy, and have belonged to some 
club each year for several years. In 
fact, I wouldn’t feel right if I were not 
doing club work. 


I am sure 


I have been greatly encouraged by 
receiving several valuable prizes, but 
this isn’t the keynote of success for the 
farm boy. Success-lies in the improve- 
ment you determine to make when you 
see what is done by others. In 1922 I 
belonged to only two clubs, the potato 
club and corn club. I won second prize 
—a $10° watch—on each, ‘In 1923 I be- 
longed to four, the potato, cotton, corn, - 
and pig clubs, and won ‘first See on 





cotton The first 
the State Fair, 
to me 


prize was a 


great 


trip to 
which was a treat 

I made up my mind to make 
best year ever in club work. 
lost our county agent, which will 
ple club work, but I shan’t lose 
est. HARRINGTON LAVENDER 

Attala County, Miss. (Age 13). 

Editor’s Note—No indeed! With 
loss of your County agent, you 
take more interest and help others 
who have not had as 
as you have had. 
long before you 
agent, 


We 


have another county 


Start Early! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
OYS and girls should begin 
develop some special talent. 
rural school when I was 
years old and went to school there un- 
til } was in the sixth grade, when I 
moved to another rural school. Some of 
wanted to enter a decla- 
mation contest, and made a good ‘start, 
but soon discouraged. When I 
decided to enter this contest my teacher 
helped me all she could until 
was out. After school closed I used to 
lessons from an ex- 
went on Wednes- 
day and Saturday every week. In the 
contest that year there were six to de- 
claim against me, but I won first place 
and received a medal. I was de- 
lighted with this and kept on taking les- 


early to 
I started 
seven 


to a 
my classmates 
became 
sche « J 


go six miles to take 


pression teacher. | 


gold 


sons until time to have the contest 
again. , 

The second time there were eight to 
declaim against me, but I did the best 
I could and won second place. The girl 
who won first place had taken expres- 
sion for four years and had come to 
that place to speak four times. I have 


won one gold medal and two ribbons. 


IRENE PLUMLEE (Age 13) 

Eastland County, Texas. 

Editor's Note—Even if a boy or girl 
is not especially gifted along this line, 
it is a mighty good idea to learn to 
speak in public to the best of his or her 


and to do so om 
occasion. The experience 
helpful in later life. 


A Boy With a Fine Hobby 


M* HOBBY is photography. 

being interesting and enabling me to 
have pictures of all my friends, 1 make 
my spending money by finishing pictures 
for other people. This is very easy, and 


ability, every proper 


will be very 


Besides 


as I use the best materials and chemicals, 
I get the very best results and therefore 
get more work to do. 

One of the reasons why I like pho- 


tography is that there is no end to the 
experiments you can make—for instance, 
coating your own plates and printing 
paper, toning your prints after they are 
developed, making freak photographs, 
and tinting your pictures after they are 
made with water colors or crayons. On 
a farm a person can get all sorts of 
nature pictures—birds, animals, insects, 
trees, and other subjects. Taking it all 
around, I think photography is the most 
interesting and fascinating subject I 
know. ALFRED GRAVES. 

St. Clair County, Ala. ; 

Editor's Note—Taking pictures does 
make a mighty fine hobby for a farm 
boy or girl. We shall be glad if Alfred 
will send us some of his nature pictures, 
though a small picture has to be unusu- 
ally clear for The Progressive Farmer 
to be able to gét a good cut from it. 


a ae. 
1 Spon saddest words a farmer can ut- 
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Are: Yes, we have no ‘milk and butter, 
News: Notes. 
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have 
crip- 
inter- 
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I hope it will not be 
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price, it sets a 
in bargains! Oniy limited 


ingly pretty material that 
good wear. The en- 


bn $ ten an La 
es. Self material snap- 
ae, with pretty con- 
jor rosgtte at side. 
A truly fendoritiog model 
t brings slimness and 
te the heavie 


grace 
Pa kind? Ci dre: , 
‘ein of rich lace and 


ins ee wiitcering 
long flow ng lines so much desired 
by stout women. It will a ur joy 


and pride for a long, 


Guarantee Send No Money 


We do not hesitate to send this fine dress grbolly on approval. 
arrival sale price — $3.98 with 
try-on you don’t think it worth 
double, your money comes back on return of dress by insured 
mail. No extra charee for sizes in this sale. COL- 
ORS: Black, aa or Navy sizes: 32 fo 54 bust. 
ORLD MAIL ORDER co. 
2953 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 






A Money Back 


Gent. csese 


POULTRY LICE 














Rid 
| them of lice. Dust Bee Brand In- 


Keep your chickens healthy. 


sect Powder on the chickens. Blow it about 
chicken houses, runs, etc. Harmless to every= 
thing except insects. Insect powder is the 
most effective insecticide. Bee Brand is the 
most effective powder. Costslittle. Household 
sizes, 15c and 35e. Other sizes 70c and $1.25. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet —a complete guide for killing 


house and garden insects. 
McCORMICK & CO, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Voiles, Linenes. 
yay? Of the fine textiles we get from 
4 mills, many pieces are too 








y the bi 
small for ous wholesale garment 
manufacture. At lowest factory 
—% or what you would ordi- 
narily pay—you can have loveliest selection 
of newest, most durable patterns. Assorted 
colors. F ull 17 yards. ane a 
Enough for 3 Dresses for Adult — Hidren 
or Many Aprons or Curtains. 
Each piece yee Ana Order from this ed and we 
will send you Absot y Free a Fine Embroidered 
Collar and Cuft Set. 


SEND NO ap 


yy pack: arrives give postman 
1.98 and a few cents oY postage. 


Mi'YWaes 2S 


'G. CO. 
or More 61 South a es: Aurora, tt. 











| Our Advertisements | 
Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE 
gressive Farmer acdver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: “I saw your acver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
armer,”” and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
aritele purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result 
from any fraudulent mis- 
tation in our ad- 
vertising columns, We can- 
not just trifling 


Pro- 





and 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before purchasing, 































SEEDS 


Crimson uf Clover 


This wonderful soil improver sown in 
your corn or cotton at the last work- 
ing should be worth $20 to $30 per 
acre in the increased productiveness 
of the next crops grown on the land. 
Crimson Clover will put more organic 
matter in the land and bring it to a 
state of fertility quicker than manure. 
It also makes an excellent winter and 
spring grazing crop. 

Wood’s Trade-Mark Brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 
tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and objectionable 
weed seed. Write for special prices 
and copy of our August Crop Special. 












Leave No 
Land Bare 


Rye is an excellent winter crop to 
conserve plant food, and when turned 
under improves the condition of the 
soil. It will give a crop on land too 
poor for Vetch or Wheat. 


Rye gives a quick vigorous growth 
that matures early, furnishes excellent 
pasturage during fall and winter 
without materially reducing the grain 
yield 


Wood’s Hairy Vetch 


A wonderful nitrogen gatherer and soil im- 
prover. Withstands severest winters—makes 
@ good crop in dry seasons Our catalog 
tells fully of its feeding value, fertilizing 
value and many sivakinnen. y 


Wood’s Fulgum Oats 


The earliest oats for fall sowing. Very pro- 
ductive. Large heavy grains of finest quality. 
Fulgum oats are always readily salable. 

Our stocks of Rye, Vetch and Oats are com- 
plete—our prices right. Samples and prices 
mailed on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND. VA. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


Nine Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


RY to have vegetables when the other 


fellow hasn't them. That is the way 

to get big prices. Many folks will let 
the hot, dry weather in the middle of 
summer bluff them 


out of planting more 





vegetables. To those 
who go ahead and 
plant ‘and care for 
them, the reward 
will come in late 
fall and early win- 
ter. 

2. Pick regularly 


NIVEN 


I. A and often such veg 


etables as cucumbers, eggplants, squash- 


es, beans, okra, etc. Vf these are allowed 


to mature on the stalk or vines, they 
will soon cease to bear. This is espe- 
cially true of okra, squashes, and cu- 


cumbers. 

3. Keep right after the green worms 
and cabbage. Feed them on 
lead 


on tomatoes 


a little poison. Mix arsenate of 
with lime dust in the proportion of 1 
pound of the lead to 4 pounds of the 
lime. Dust this mixture on the plants. 
4. To get the most from rutabagas 
and turnips, thin as soon as four leaves 
have formed. Thin the rutabagas to 6 
to 10 inches apart and turnips four to 


six inches. 

5. In offering produce for sale on a 
roadside market, be very careful to offer 
only quality stuff, and see that it is prop- 
erly graded and packed in neat packages. 
This will add not only to the price re- 
but to the volume of 


ceived, sales. 


6. Moisture is the limiting factor in 
vegetable production, especially at this 
time of year. Therefore, where it is at 


all practicable to do so, water the garden 
dry spells, but don’t make the 
f sprinkling just a little bit of 
water on every day or two. A _ light 
sprinkling is worse than no watering. 

7. On a small mulch 
such crops as pole beans, tomatoes, etc., 
to advantage. To do this, the 
ground three to five inches deep with 
straw, or other material. Cover the 
ground in the middle of the row as well 
as under the plants or vines. Pull up 
any weeds that come through the mulch. 
This treatment often results in better 
yields during late summer and fall than 
if cultivation was continued. 

8. Keep up the cultivation of the 
strawberry — patch. Treatment given 
plants this summer will determine to a 
large extent the size and quality of the 
berries next spring. Therefore, cultiva- 
tion throughout the summer is especially 
important, 


during 
mistake o 


scale, one can 


cover 


9. There are many good varieties of 
turnips, but probably the very best for 
conditions in the-South is the 
‘op White Globe. It yields well 
and produces turnips of good quality. 
Therefore, no mistake will be made in 
planting this variety. 


Three Things to Do About the 


Home Grounds Now 
ow 


Purple T 


the lawn less often than during 

midsummer. Do not mow very 
closely either. Usually the weather is 
dry about this time and for this reason 
alone, mowing should be less frequent. 
Also it should be less frequent in order 
to allow the grass to go into winter in 
better shape. 

2. Trim off the bottom branches on 
the shade trees near the walks and 
drives, if they are low enough to touch 
one’s head or the auto top immediately 
after a rain. Right after a rain is the 
time to determine which of these should 
be, cut off, because they are hanging 
their iowrest thes. Cut them of smoot 


ri nh iru _g ‘ ree 





NIVEN 


the wound with any good paint. 
a good time to do this work. 


3. Remove 


Now is 


> now any weeds that may be 


growing in the lawn. Use a mattock 
or the corner of a hoe. Don't cut them 
off, but dig them up by the roots. A 


amount of work removing these, 
lawn look very much bet- 
have been bothering 
summer. At least none of 
allowed to go to seed on 


small 
will make the 
ter, where 
during the 
them should be 
the lawn. 


What to Plant in the Garden 
the Last Half of August 


LANT turnips, ruta- 

bagas, beets, carrots, and kale, On 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia, eastern 
half of North Carolina, and the lower 
two-thirds of South Carolina, plant fall 
lrish potatoes and a fall crop of Eng; 
lish peas. All over these states set col- 


pests 


snap beans, 


lard, cabbage, tomato, and celery plants. 
The above is not a complete list of 
the vegetables that may be planted at 


but does give a sufficient num- 
good fall and winter 


this time, 
ber to 
garden. 


grow a 


Harrow Potatoes Just Before 


They Come Up 


before the fall crop of Irish po- 
break through the 
field. This will 


UST 
tatoes begins to 
ground, harrow the 
break any crust that may be forming, 
help to conserve moisture, and make it 
easier for the potatoes to come through, 


It is extremely important that the cul- 
tivation of the fall Irish potato crop be 
frequent. Just about the time the crop 
comes up we very often have a dry 
spell, and therefore this frequent culti- 
vation should be resorted to in order to 
save as nearly all of the soil moisture 
as possible for the crop. 

Usually the fall 
not troubled much with bugs. How- 
ever, if they should bother them, kill 
them in the same way as when on the 
spring crop, that is, by spraying with 
arsenate of lead or Paris green. 


Five Things to Do in the 
Orchard Now 


EEP the 
rotten fruit, diseased 
leaves now, much insect 
damage will be checked. 
2. Continue to cultivate dewherries, 
blackberries, and raspberries. The canes 
that are growing now will produce next 
year’s crop. The proper attention given 
them at this time will have much to do 
with the size and quality of next year’s 
crop.. 


crop of potatoes is 


orchard clean. By removing 
branches, and 


and disease 


Any of the poisonous sprays like 
arsenate of lead, Paris green, etc., that 
were left over from the season's spray- 
ing, should be put away where they will 
be kept dry and where children or ani- 
mals cannot get to them. Remember, 
these are deadly poisons. If kept dry they 
will be all right for next season. 

4. Remove rotten grapes and dead 
leaves from the grapevines and burn 
them. Be especially careful to sweep up 
from the ground the diseased leaves that 


have fallen. 

5. Remember that the pecan trees 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture during August and also during 
September, if the scab is to be con- 
trolled. This is a very harmful dis- 


ease, attacking the pecan nut, causing it 
to not fill out and making it worthless. 
Usually three or four applications of 
Bordeaux mixture will control it, these 
being applied about four weeks apart 
and given during June, July, August, 
and September. 
we Me MR 

D° NOT. give mouldy feed to, young 

or old chickens. .If you do, don’t 
be suzocizcd to find them dead, because 


0 PEC i ally 
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ing Hand 
to More 
Profit- 
able 


Crops 





GUARANTEED 


© Virginia Seed Service 
Seeds are guaranteed to 
be free of all adultera- 
tions. 











Crop failures due to the unknow- 
ing use of imported or unadapt- 
ed seed can now be avoided. The 
Virginia Seed Service, a codper- 
ative organization operated: for 
service and not -profit, is supply- 
ing many thousands of farmers 


in Virginia and surrounding 
states with the best seeds ob- 
tainable—seeds of Guaranteed 
origin, purity and vitality. 

Note the tags on the bag. One 
is the Virginia Seed Service an 
alysis tag and guarantee. The 
other is a Crop Improvement 
Association inspection and cer 
tification tag. The bags are 


sealed for your protection. 
Write for Price List 
Virginia Seed Service, 
(INC.) 


“Service in Seeds” 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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No Horses or ** 
— Needed 










P Easy Terms 


Big cut in prices. 

4 easy ways to Pay. 

$3.42 monthly buys a 
LJ 


ONE MAN ?: Puller 
fuitipiies your strength 992 tim 
Pulls big, er or tap- rooted 
etumps a clone. No het elp or horses 
peeced. Made entirey of steel. 
most powerful, durable 
One. ‘Mien Puller made. 4 speeds 
double-action lever, RI. on 
wheels. leare 2-3 
acreswithout moving. 


FREE! 


Land Clearin 
Book) ib6 pictures colo 









A.5. KIRSTIN CO. 
1201 Lud. St., Escanaba. Mich, 


Try this for 
rheumatism 


Wo will bless the day you first tried 
Gombault’s Balsam for muscular 


or inflammatory rheumatism. The pen- 
etrating power of this imported liniment is 
so effective that it brings quick and lasting 
relief from even the most severe pain. 
Soothing, healing: and antiseptic Gom- 
bault’s Balsam has been relieving, for forty- 
one years, sprains, bruises, burns, cuts, lum- 
bago, sciatica, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, sore throat and chest colds. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
ng t of price. A bottle lasts a long time 
ew drops go a long way. The Lawrence 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 





GOMBAULTS 


BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC) 








MEN WANTED 


tere so Hash’ aie. a zoe © ee 





shop work, 
for f ree catalog: at once 
Nackeille Auto College:Devt. 33. store = 


Agents—Make a Dollar An Hour | 


SELL MENDETS, a patent patch for instant — 
ly mending leaks in all utensils, Samp 
kage free. COLLETTE MFG. CO., De 
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‘GenuineELGIN 


ATCHES s. 


a Why Paya High Pricefor } | SKILLFUL SHOOTING 
An Off-Brand Watch : 










Does the Work 
Whe: re-Others 























Officer (to recruit) Goodness gracious! 


ii when your name and ad- mae 








where are all your shots going? Every 









| tig al 
aN dress on & postal will | one has missed the target 
bring this genuine Sold te): T don’t kk T 
El in ($25 value) on Soldier (nervously I don t now, sir 1ey 
ll & left here all right.—Everybody’s 
approval, for only } | 
. | SUBJECT NEEDED 
$ 95 Rastus—“‘Ah wants a divorce Dat woman = 
| jes’ talk, talk, talk, night an’ day Ah can’t 1D 
Rt get no rest and dat talk am drivin’ me & ‘4 
. | crazy.” § 7 


Se Dnain de Glee Young Lawyer—‘What does. she _ talk 

is a Good Natch. Then about? 

why take chances with Rastus—“She doan’ say.”—Life. 

profiteers? This genuine 

. Elgin, complete in new- 

SS = est Thin Model case, will 
be sent you at once 














NO TIME FOR SIGHT SEEING 






























Stal 8 von one survion is Sranent™ dtc. Here’s the plow that’s different from others—dif- 
ec ic ac y o 1 10ouse oO 1¢ you lig colorec e e e . 
On Approval man who had applied to her for a job ferent in important ways that insure satisfactory 
and yourchoice of 12 or 16 size; and when busy all de time diggin’ trenches an’ fight- 
you decide to keep it, you need pay only ing.” the John Deere 

. _Stowt Woman (newcomer to town and ee for the Fordson 
The Harris-Goar Company has been trust- ferring to rear drivev ay t grocery tore y ts 
ing wage-earners for more than py ne “Young man, can I get into the grocery Two-Wheel—Two-Disc—Power Lift 

" t hain of stores, : é . ; ; " A 

ey pg tte pled TS. Fresh Kid: “Nothin’ like tryin’, lady. I just Penetrates better because Power lift—a big advantage 


Newest style thin model; art craft dials; “No, ma’am,” was the reply, “dey kep’ us plowing in conditions where other disc plows fail— 
00 a TRY AND DO IT! 
aa a onth Stout Woman (newcomer to town and re- No 82 
oe 
of acentury; we have credit accounts in all store through this entrance?” 
today and see how much you can save. saw a wagon go through.’ weight of tractor holds front end over hand-lift plows. Just a tug 
































1 Dept. 565 down, and weight of rear wheels at trip rope puts power lift into 
| ’ 
Harris-Goar Co. Kansas City, Mo. A MODERN MOTHER and overhang design of rear frame action. Plow lifts high. 
A nursemaid rushed into the presence of hold rear end down. Correctly- Cut quickly convertible to 8, 
7 her mistress and shrieked: “Oh, my good- angled, keen-edged discstake their 9 or 10 inches per disc by simple, 
ness, ma’am, the twins have fallen down the bite quickly and stay down. quick clamp adjustment. Wei nam 
For the Prevention of = ee eee ee Pulls lighter because front adapt the load to suit your power 
Tt her lit y tte and answered id 
ANTHRAX caine mother Ii cigarette and answered | weight is carried on tractor and when field conditions change. 
‘tr amenaiel e last number of ‘Modern Motherhood.’ There’s rear weight rolls cart-like on two Greater strength— unusually 
Anthraxoids an article in it on ‘How to Bring Up Chil- rear wheels. Far-back position simple—none of the complications 
: dren.’ ” of land wheel counteracts side ¢ommon to ordinary disc plows. 
_,_ (Spore Vaccine) HER NUMBER draft. Main frame bar of high-carbon 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules ae pea Greater clearance because steel has no bolt holes to weaken 
© n his tour of the district an inspector o frame is above discs—not at the it. Ever art strong and sub- 
Antianthrax Serum city high schools came before a class of side — stantial yP 8 
- " girls He wrote upon the blackboard, , ™ ° 
ad — on Autats Showing “LXXX.” Then peering over the rims of FREE FOLDER. See tho No. 82 on display in your town. 
Symptoms of Anthrax al —s . . “d good looking girl in the Send for your copy of free folder illustrating and describing it. 
ae e ° irst row, he askec . . 2 
a Anthraxoids-Antianthrax a iggy he ; & Address John Deere, Moline, Illinois. Ask for Folder IE- 435. : 
oung lady, I’d like to have you tell me 
Serum what that means.” 
7 (Simultaneous Treatment) “Love and kisses,” the girl replied.—Ev- a DEER 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or erybody"s Magasine. 
Established in a Herd HE WAS ON THE WAY! Ban 7 
Write for free booklet on the Prevention ‘ alked fo *s OVE he moun- 
Anthrax N® Prevention@f }) Hiram walked four miles over the moun- | (EXHE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS , 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN a long time they sat silent on a bench by 
—_— the side of her log cabin home; but soon the me 
Animal Industry Department of moon (as moons do) had its effect and Hi The wit a CORD 
Parke, Davis & Company ram sidled closer to her and picked up her 
hand. . . 
BUTROET, MICH, " The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 










J “Mary,” he began, “y’know I got a good 
clearin’ over thar an’ a team an’ wagon an’ 


years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 





some hawgs an’ cows, an’ I calkerlate on 


98 buildin’ : hates this fall an’—” 
20 Yds Remnants 128 Here he vied sliaeaeadied ra Mary’s moth- 


























aH Just f<r'si‘ea money order ‘| er, who had awakened part fully and constantly oiled. 

Mf = send you, postage paid, 20 yards “Mary!” she callec oud voice Is 

Ay eer EE | chat yoang men thar yh?” Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
Rl ae eee — Bac k came the answ on “No, ma; but he’s oiled. It never makes Sa squeak. 

i =| eee, rashes and cartms, | gittin’ thar!” The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 


Cll 


7 


are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
| that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which hasspecialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. fniZ%ciy -sMinacapolis = Oaldana 


WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses built 
in a Southern factory to meet Southern re- 
quirements. Lightest, Strongest, Cheapest. 





worth double our price. This isa ® 
won rful, money-savin et-ac- 
aaa prresia. onderful | embe' —¥ we pay “Slivery HAMBONE S MEDITATIONS 
charges. If you are not pleased, return it at our ex- By J. P. ALLEY c opyri ght, 1924, by 
—~ nse and we will cheerfully refund your money. ry J. - ALL — Rell Syndicate, Inc 
ler by No. 9. 20 yards of piece goods, prepaid, $1.98. 


Waiter Field Co. Dept. Z 6039 — 
EF YOU WANTS T’ PLEASE 
Ys) BSORBINE i LADY, BRAG ON HER 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. Pal. OFF | CHILLUNS, BUT EF You 
will reduce inflamed, swollen WANTS 1 PLEASE A MAN 


Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll JES’ BRAG ON HE CYAR! 


Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a postitive antiseptic and 
germicide. Pleasant to use; 
does not blister or remove 
the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, 
w. delivered Book 7 R Free. 

F. YOUNG, Tac., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











; Chicago 

























































































Write Today for Free Catalog and Lowest Prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























Type 600 Ignition System for 


FORDS 


Itisnotjustatimer, but acom- 


KS 















































= Tae plete ignition system— Makes 
eee Fa & a wonderful improvement in 
$1600 First Year re wre SR ast Fords—insures quick, easy 
Rochester, N. Y. 6tarts, more power onthehills, 
"i Raise to $2300 / Sirs: Send me, without smooth running under all con- d 
Travel—See Your 2 ‘barge, (1) specimen Rail- ditions. Ask about SPECIAL 
Country & way Mail Clerk Examina- TRIAL OFFER, giving deal- 
y Ry tion questions; (2) list of ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE * ° 
3 Big sg for & ,fovernment jobs obtainable; fs er’s name. 
TL snalot cciag SO” | Tax de pakson to have mo’ chicken hme ac pt Cop SPE 
r : en déy wa’n’t no mo’; but he'd done et Box 9612 Springfield, Mass. 
















MMMM 58.00 cxvesvevtviadilocn 
Lasence™” Eos eee ere nine pieces en I thought he’s thul 



























A MILLION FOR 
THE FARMERS 


We have a Million Dollars available for Immediate 
Lending to North Carolina and Virginia Farmers: 


Interest rate—6 per cent. 
Term of loan—33 years or less 
Security—Farm Lands 


Write for Further Information 


Virginia - Carolina Joint Stock Land Bank 
ELIZABETH CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAS. H. ROBINSON, Chairman 


W. 
C. 


Gaither, President. 


G. 
F. Garrett, Sec.-Treas. 





L. S. Blades, Vice-Pres. 
W. T. Old, Vice-Pres. 















































THE 


Scott One Man Soy 
Bean Harvester 


The latest 





improved soybean harvester 





























Recommended by largest growers as the best 


Saves fifty per cent of the labor 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


The Scott Sales Co., 


and more beans 


onstructed and most efficient harvester. | 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


























nating 

OF TG n 
devel 
27 5 
students limited 
vania to Florida 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’’ 
This well known school for Boys and Young Men has 
wn ne ged Ray 4 in recent years. 
from nine states say that it is 

STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRU( ‘TION It 
whole 
New oro # Qh all 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


enjoyed an 
Discrimi- 
SCHOOL 


age is a Ne: mo 


SAFE 


Expenses 
Boarding 
Pennsyl- 

Address 


hand, and _ heart. 

modern conveniences 
Patronage area extends from 
litustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


head, 











Principal ||| 














CO-EDUCATIONAL 
HEALTHFUL 


College Preparatory and English 
Gospel 
Brick 
Societies. 
Total 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


STANDARDIZED 
IDEAL LOCATION 


BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 


Owned and Controlled by 
Kings Mountain, Sandy Run, and Gaston County 


Scientific. 
Singing; Art, Domestic Art, Expression, 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Electric Lights, 
Usual Athletic Organizations Fourteen 
expenses for Year in Literary Department, 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 


and 


11TH 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, 


Special Departments: 
Exlucation 

and Water Works. 
Teachors—Five 
from $170 to 


Three Associations— 


Vocal, Instrumental, and 
Specializes in Teacher Training. 

Deep Well, Four Flourishing Literary 
Men and Nine Women 

$180. 
For further 


Bible; Music 


information address 


BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 





























Chatham 
Training 


School 





Saint Nicholas School 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 





Rev. N. Collin Hughes, D. D., 
Headmaster 
Boys admitted from ten to sixteen years 
old. 
A six years’ course prepares for any col- 
lege in the country 
For catalogue or other information ad- 
dress the Headmaster. 
; oul 








**Making Men and 
Not Money’’ 





















Cil’s 
Bilsiness | Colles leges | 


| 


Let Us Train You q 
for Business 


Penmanship 
r*kkee d 


and Pr 


Sookkeeping, Banking, Ma 
scounting and Auditing, 





CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 


| Soeneeneee N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. me 








A PREPARATORY CHOOL yy 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG 

MEN. Located in nt sec- 

tion of Virginia, on in It of 

the Southern Railway Parental 
care and thorough instruction un- | 
der Christian influences. Military |]} 
training under army officer. Grad- 

uates admitted to all colleges with- 

wut examination 


A. H. CAMDEN, 


PRESIDENT 
Chatham, Va. 




















BREVARD 





INSTITUTE 





standard High Sc for worthy 
ae unc vista of ‘lin mite means. 
Rates $153 per school year. For infor- 


mation write 


O. H. ORR, Superintendent, 


Brevard, North Carolina. 















Pou! 
Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 


Chicken ae or Sor -ehead 








in D every 
mo As 
an ounce of preven- 
tion i vorth " 
pound of cur 
Synif —Small 
grayish spots rang- 
ing in size from a 
pin head toan Eng- 


lish pea appear on 





the bare or feather- 
less portions of the 
head Spots are 


J. u 


wooD 


most 
comb, wattles, mouth, and about the 


conspicuous on 


eyes. 


The scabs soon turn dark, multiply rap- 
idly, and in extremely bad cases spread 
to all parts of the body. Large growing 
birds seldom die from this disease un- 
less scabs form about the eyes, causing 
the bird to become blind and then starve 
to death. The egg breeds with large 
combs are more susceptible to chicken 
pox than are the heavier small combed 


breeds. 

Preventive Measures:—Chicken pox 
is a bacterial disease. It is therefore im- 
portant that the house and yards, drink- 
ing fountains, and feed oo be kept 
as sanitary as possible. The above named 
equipment should be disinfected at least 
week. 
should be kept in the best 
Milk in some 
conditioners. 


once each 

The birds 
possible physical condition. 
form is one of the best 


Green feed or succulent feeds are mild 
laxatives, and are therefore good con- 
ditioners. When milk is not available 


birds should be given a dose of Epsom 
salts once a month, using one pound to 
100 matured birds and one-half pound 
to 100 fryers. Salts can best be admin- 
istered in a wet mash using only enough 
mash to take. salts and water solution. 

Sulphur is a good blood purifier and 
tends to keep birds in good condition. 
The common practice in using sulphur 
is to add 1 to 2 pounds of powdered 
sulphur to 100 pounds of mash. It is 
fed for three weeks and then omitted 
for two weeks and fed for three more, 
etc. Inoculated sulphur is just as ef- 
fective and will be found more economi- 
cal where a large number of birds are 
to be fed. 

One of the greatest preventive meas- 
ures will be found in disposing of all 
droopy, runty, weak stock. Such birds 
are more susceptible to the disease, and 
are likely to become carriers. 

Treatment.—Be watchful for 
birds from now until late fall. Isolate 
all birds showing chicken pox spots. 
Give the whole flock dose of Epsom 
salts. Spray over the heads of all birds 
while on the roost at night a 10 per 
cent solution of some good disinfectant 


sick 


or dip. Remove scabs from eyes of in- 
fected birds and apply iodine to sores. 
In case scab is dry and difficult to re- 


move, apply vaseline to soften. A strong 
solution of permanganate of potash is 
very good to apply to the sores. Tur- 
pentine or a 10 per cent carbolic vase- 
line is also effective. When the sores 
are on the eyelids iodioform will be found 
very helpful, as this is not injurious to 
the eyes. The bird's head may be dip- 
ped into a weak solution of permangan- 
ate of potash or some other disinfectant. 
Vacctnation—Vaccination as a pre- 
ventive and cure for chicken pox is high- 
ly recommended and has been used suc- 
eessfully in many sections. The writer 
not it necessary or advis- 


y 
aqaoes not er 
flock unless the 


conside 


able to treat a disease 


is in the flock or in the neighborhcod. 
Vaccines can be purchased from com- 
mercial laboratories who advertise in 
most poultry journals. Vaccine should 


be purchased as near home as possible 
and should not be purchaséd until need- 
ed or wanted as it will deteriorate rapid- 
ly. In some states the veterinary divis- 
ions or bacterial departments of experi- 
ment stations and colleges will make 
vaccines from infected birds sent to 
them. 





CLEAN OUT 
SALE OF °° 


LESS THAN 12 


ran 


CENTS PER YAR! 


Madras Shirting, Cotton Shirtings, Pongee: 
Scrim. If bought by the yard would cost G775."Oaly o fe 
bundles le : 


lier quick 


Send No Money 
Pay only $2.95 plus 
pentane onarrival 


fied we will refu 
your money. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHICKS 


Perl00 Per 500 











Assorted Chicks ia $6.50 $30.00 
8. C. White Lash Orns. 7.00 32.50 
Rarred Rocks . . 8.50 10.00 
ree ot re 9.50 15.00 
Rhode Island Reds : veers 9.50 45.00 
S. L. Wyandottes, a limited amount at 12c eac! 
100% safe arrival guaranteed Parcel Post Paid 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, 
Box 166 RICHFIELD, PA. 


LOOK! READ! 


Good purebred healthy 





BABY CHICKS, 
PULLETS AND HENS 


Stock guaranteed. Our many 


years’ experience and large production will save you 
money. Write today for Our Beautiful Folder and 
Bargain price 

SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tena. 





Chicks 7c up C. 
Leghorns and mixed. 


QO. D., Rocks, Reds, 
100% delivery 








guaranteed. 19th season. Catalog. 
Box % 
Cc. M. LAUVER 
McAlisterville, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS — BIG MONEY IN FALL 
CHICKS. We furnish the 
big husky Western chicks that live. Easy to . 
guarantee live delivery Prices low. Twenty variet 
Big Poultry Book Free Write quick. Only limited 


number of chicks to be 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 555, Clarinda, lowa 
prices, quicker wervice. 


Catalog =6¢ 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, ‘BoxWD. Windsor, Mo, 


CHI POSTPAID. {00% LIVE GUARANTEED. 

Sarred and White Rocks, 3 l4c. White 
and Brown Leghorns, 10¢ eueorted, All by the 
100. Orders filled quickly ENT UéKY HATCHERY, 
352 W. 4th Street., LEXINGTON. KY. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


POLAND-CHINAS 
SUPERIOR BIG TYPE POLANDS 


you want real Polands—buy real Polands 
Virginta’s leading herd. We showed the 
Champion Boar at the 1923 Va. State Fair a: 
sows were an outstanding attraction, winning 
and seconds in aged and young classes. 





Purebred All org 
culls. Better chicks, 























from 
Grand 
1 our 
firsts 


One of our Polands will add prestige to your herd 
Write your 

RIPLEY S$. WALKER 
Mount Jackson, 


inquiry at once to 


FIVE GABLES FARM 
Virginia 


—- . 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Gold Standard Farm offers a few choice 
bred gilts and sows at bargain prices. 
Spring pigs of either sex. Over one hun- 
dred to select from. Foundation herds a 
specialty. There are no better blood lines. 


T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 
.. _ 


GUERNSEYS 




















POT 





Guernsey Cows 


40 high grade Guernsey cows. Good size 














Perfect udders. Prices $100.00 to $125.00 
each. T-B tested 
FRANK A. DOLL, 
Frederick, Maryland 
HOLSTEINS 





— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


records A. B. 8S. O. testing 


yearly 
years King Segis-Ormsby 


many 
JOS. A. TURNER, Manager 
Department F, Hollins College, Virginia 


All cows have 
continuously for 
breeding 





SHORTHORNS 


‘INCREASE FARM. PROFITS 


Use Shorhorn Bulls and Cows 








Produce market topping steers and in- 
crease your income. Quality count 
For literature address 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn» 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 
* Chicago, Illinois 











= 





Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 


For silver, greenbacks and some gold 

























By advertising may be sold. 
—“Dixie Dan.” 

















16, 1924 





August 










Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 
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“AROLIN 
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South Carotina, and i b ma 1dvertisers to use other editio The Pr 
Farmer als The followir able shows rates per word for advertising in the F ARMERS * BX 
department and also rates , &, “LIVBSTO! K DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive 
_Parmer 
“Edi tion— ~ 1 Cire ul ation—| States Covered— Farmers’ "Exchange— Livestock Display— 
rolinas- Virginia 0.000 S. (., and Va per v $3.75 per inch 
M 8s i ey 000 | “ } Miss.. La nd Tenr R cents \ h 
( r aban 000 Ga. Fla and 1 Q mm gp inch 
Texas 1.000 exas a S. Okla | 6 cents per wor ' 
( r_editions | _26 cente per W rd § ch 
Each initial, number or amount counts as a word State plainly what editions you wish to use 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
7 M \ 1 
| REAL ESTATE | es a 
S Ls 
NORTH CAROLINA w HW ure 1 j 
Wa t “lease or it Tl truck farm vice! ; e : A . F 
ne Pp. O. I ( i ( W. King & ¢ j Lait 
! 
M ( } L. P 
é yi PO ITION WANTED _ 
I 8 i 
‘ \ l ( 1 
a I t A ( l - s 
I L, f \ -< : 
8 n ' | SALESMEN 
fet I t ! ‘ Fruit. Tree Salesmen-—Pro gg , 
| re ” ef f ‘ 4 i 
7 ' : Wr 
ha n° voir Ge ' ga 
Kk} ( 
groves, Ht. 4. Ral lic MACHINERY 
er R Ra ( 
296 f ‘ G 
barr al crit i l ’ r 1 lag ‘ é 
runt Wate 100.0 fe 7 i : 1 j i 
cha t 1 i \ It N 
acre i t ly . _ ——--~—— ———__—___—_— $$ _____—_—. 
an rohes, ( } } Vine « “ : 
girec Sa Kea & | ‘ nN . ss > : -. 
N. « : S 
\ . 2 I Bla r, ( 
SOUTH CAROLINA . 
—— “ear mone — CORN - HARVESTER 
e bar Vine (uae: Blarematee <x Cane aus” akindie 
Casal Lb YR, Greer ( r \ dt ‘ 
1 2 tl t 
VIRGINIA } i t : 
Nive mbine t 4 ri t ng f Y 
Box Crewe \ ~ 
I Te vid Mr 
nie Cor Purr \ 
Pa W J P. 3 ! ! fa 2 h ¢ 
8 4 tol 1 ste | t jawye McG ! 
hasy ‘ Witmer ‘ Va Wasl I) ‘ i ble 7 
Sev fir irms r Nor k Va t 
best et il Soutl Wrights L ( 
Fentress. Va PLANTS 
‘ ind dari t farn eam 4a 1 f 
Tra a | 8 ee were rw. Ray J CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
ch ‘ " 
=| y ¥ Jersey Cabbage slants 200 7 postpata 
I have sev farms in I wick ( v, v E gues Debian” Neate NA 
rent I fart t m 7 60 rm ' 
fine t ‘ ivatior buildings ' er Le i Cabbage t r00 R0) 1.000 $1.50 
to churche s and railway at Ww . pa oOo Dd Claremor N. ¢ 
oba brigh und rk wheat. € Wil m5 
oat . h “ Gan teal : attr Cabbage and plant 00, 7 1.000, $1.50 
proposi reliable 3 ~" a mand rae tpa G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. ¢ 
employ @ vorking manag rv Fa ’ ing Cabbage plant $1.50. 1,000 stpai 
ame Oo W. W. Mer h, Law Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred | Mutra Catawba 
A N ( 
OTHER STATES Cat and Collard plar eading varietic ( 
ved f 1 00 ' The; 1,000, $1 postpaid Le I Lillst 
R. M. Peters, O1 ‘ “| Re 
Ready Now Cabbaue Colla i Tomato plants 
- — : J F 00: collect $1.25 Th mas 
iy = ville Thomasville 
I irm ( Field g late setting: 500 
vestigate The a $1.00 thousand 
I G Plant 
Courtlar 
growers make money fast in the Texas P tal Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50ce: 500 
d South Plains where virgi $ produces 1.00 1.000 $1.50 prepaid; 10.000 $10.00 collect 
vy and crop ! r ! i Prompt shipment; good plants allydale Farm, Mit 
eason ( t 1 ra Spr K N ‘ 
Many 
and up to a Cabbage. Tomato and Collard plants: 250 postpaid 
vants more se 0 0) postpaid, 75e« hy express, $1.00 thousan¢ 
omer , 10,000, $7.50 Guarantee to ship good plants kK. 0 
ral Parks, Ulah = 
Frostproof Cabbage Plant Leading varieties, 100 
LUT 500 Th 1,000 $1.25, aid; 10,000, $9.00 
expressed Satisfaction guaranteed Virginia Plant 
; Farm Courtland, Va 
successful Ly . 
broomeorr es apples and Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants for late crop Buy 
other fruits, also ptior them from reliable growers; quick and good order 
ally we There i elivery guaranteed, 300, 65c; 500, 85; 1,000, $1.25 
excellent schools it prepaid Reliable Plant Farms Sox 297, Fr ankli n, 
=4 inche mostly rginia 
plenty of good water at a moderate ine “plant r fal I . 
you like to know more about a ¢ ! icy Rat Collard | on00 1 a one bt yo 
vt on send A ir f ley he ynhar F a : , we ¢ = 4 
South Plait ns.” it tives all ihe facts Write today. tiled prepaid Expressed, charges collect 000 
*~ Ga aher ( oneral Freight & Passer ies A cent 50 cash Good order delivery positively guaranteed 
Santa Fo Ry.’ 1 Santa Fo Bide. Amarillo, Texas, Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va 
€ Q é re at . Amarillo, exas 
‘ Flat Duich, Succession, Wakefields Cabbage and 
Collard plants for fall heading Good plants that 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ts foe, Tal heeging, emt Puan 2 
$10.00, prepaid, red Qui ship- 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, sh orthand pant a Riverside Farms, Monroe, _N 
on credit Position guaranteed Edwards lege Several a late Tomato, Cabbage, Bru s Sprouts 
Winston, N. ¢ Collar ants mmediate hipment good plants 
gnarantees 100, $1.06 1.000, $1.75 postpaid 5. 000 
x pressec $6.00 p janted Tomato, Celery, dol- 
HELP OR POSITION W ANTED ar hundred SI Farm, Monroe, N. ¢ 
Cabbage, Collard, T and Celery plants Va- 
—- : _ AGENTS WANTED a : 2 W ties “+f Cabbage plants — " oF ( ae 
«Prat Tre or Wante Concor¢ akefied Suecessior and at Jutch ollare 
whos ll, eset meord <: Georgia White and Cabbage Collard. _ Prices 
=. on for $1.95 1.000 for $2.25 posts aid Express 
you 10 wr 1,000 ver 1.000 per 1,000; ower 
; 1.00 per 1.000. | Toma nts, Globe and 
I 2.00 per 1,000 Celery M0c per 100 
Sa t a Greenville 
We me 
609 NURSERY STOCK 
t 18 Y t ! Save money by writing for prices and catalog be- 
Profits $2.50 eacl Par free bE re buying nursery stock Tennessee Nursery Co 
0 years Rusier Co Jot ‘ Ohi leveland, Tenn 
Al n Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Wwomer hosiery y ve n and Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
) ae a ees, ie € ave a a - pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata 
now f. eg Bios Mi “oe I “ Write id price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum 
etails ( s Mfg. ¢ yep Day hertor Miss 
= Nin (ns CE ea 
‘ Mer Shirts Easy to sell Big demand every j 
where Maks A... daily Undersel] stores Con E 
Mete Line P ive patterns Free samples c} 
cago a Mai aur ufe aciurers 9 W. VanBure Factory CLOVER 
% HELP WANTED e a , og haver, $1.00 per bushel W. W. Boyce, Pine 
,WVanted.—Female nurses at State Hospital, Raleigh ia . P . - 
Write Dr. Albert Andersor Superintendent, : “ leaned Crimsc uy Clover seed, new crop D. F 
Se Smith onover 
Rangers, Postal Clerks, and other govern- Sow Yellow Melilotus, Black Medic; reseeding ciov- 
agg Particulars free. ers Information free mberi Darlington Ala 
t obs en. 1 Crimson Clover Seed, in chaff, for sale, eight cents 
2 mouth f -— eo tr per pound Home grown ‘ E. Carpenter, Cherry- 
Pi “Rochester, N.Y vue : a 
women, boys and } 17 to epet L- 0,000 por ane Cris BOF < is 
on, eee government positions, $117-$250 nN atlgr «7 aa Athy seg . 
"ationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Is x a Fra rr ne ate ah a aie 
. : ompa ranklir 
expenses paid as Bail MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
aranteed after com- 
n t . se or money f Seed Oats Rye Wheat Clovers 
Excellent pportunitie Write for free es, Millet. Cane, Field Peas and Soy- 
Stand. Business Training Inst Buf- * for prices Ceorgia-Carolina Seed Co 
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TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Sale 


M. kK 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 





iby Ct | 7 u ] 


BABY CHICKS Fine 








Registe wl aT teil Tit min nsey 












































































































































































s Rock RK 0 W I i M | I> 
’ $ ] I x 
( Ml I } { M ¢ : 
ANCONAS Any he he es 
~Anconas of ex! ality. P. M. Shulenberger 
I nN. « 
bac PET STOCK 
I ‘ I la pull New \\ M 
» M M N. ¢ Day K 1 N. ¢ 
c} WV ! P 61 $1 Sable a ‘ R e 
. a $1.50. ¢ R ( ; A un OK ‘ 2. | L 
\ 1 
S. ¢ Dark 1 Le Port ‘ Hl i \ K 1 B ‘ ies 
April 1 i ker ‘ $1.50 \ I . I rk 
D. H. Re I S N76 Pana, 1 
‘ORPING TONS J , 
aT — — ——<— _! M R. K. A 
r Buff o ke All Gill \ DD \ 
K M ‘ - 
} Ss mak 
p W 7) t I V 
? M «. J. Adar ‘ N. ¢ . QN.D Leff ar 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS ] ! K R I 1 
I Il 
Is i iy R I’ $ q S } ‘ 
‘ $1.75 “ts Ss. H. Roge ( i N. ¢ R 
"RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ere — MISCELLANEOUS 
t Fel i Mar " pulle 
ted, § iw) eacl A year | vex hibiti juality AUTO SUPPLIES” 
oe ) ti t t - ‘ —_—_— ——_—_—_—__—-— - — 
{ M ! Better ‘I Glov ps 
DUCKS—GEESE W necia hon I “ 
Duck ‘ red M I \ ed; $5 t aha 7 : Bi \ ‘ \ 
R. L. dot s ¥ \ 
PEA FOWL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE 
> I Joit 1 ‘ 
\ 1 I’ Write J. A \ , - : 
Ja K 1, Cire : ee cin ae \ M. IL. I 
: _TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ FOR THE TABLE 
Vv y ( % T 3 a PS “ — = ee 
Any q x 4. Gr J Vn : - ad 
le L 4 I La St \ i G 
A ‘ I I have iced 
r ‘ I ( " —_— 
¢] 0 r ! 1 addy ise Ir Sad } vith 
m tte pr ‘ A N I hk ville f ler ind i P ’ ‘ 6.20 ise $5.10 
rene Ar 1 ; 4 
ust $1.80 Ex j ena ' 1 his 
| LIVESTOCK Seats See eee: 
HONEY 
BERKSHIRES Fancy Bulk ¢ >i lt nd ear ix At 
_ Berl hires Big type James W. Graves, American * nee, $11 pet Ones a “pk Lone. oA we 
_ KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free 
it . , W W Vhite, Drawer 1112 Ibir 
mingham Ala 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Ambitious girls-womer Learn gow iking Mak 
q5 0) 4 Sam] free Franklin I ite Der 
I R ! \ ,) _ 
2 ROOFING 
bloe ‘ Write price r me > e us. K Root ad Ru st 
Crystal Spr Farm, Glasgow, Va anid best Wr ' imp 
Clamroch —1y Supply ¢ 
HAMPSHIRES —_—— 
Registers Hamyshit pigs Good |} ines ‘SPRAY MATERIALS 
Ronnie Herd Farm i xingtor _ enat for ttor Ar nate of Lead 
; 0. I. Cc. 1 hur Bs 2 r prices Georgia-Caro 
©. 3. « pigs. Pair $16.00; no akin W. I. Owe n ate in 100-pound steel drum 
tedford, Va ERS SEA a SIE ae eT very best on the market Guaranteed 
POLAND-CHINAS ee ee in ne ce 
Registered Poland Chinas priced to sell immedi ‘ O, money order 
itely G G Hollandsworth Wytheville A immediate shipment Address 
—- Memphis, Tenn 
Purebred Poland China boar, $35.00 Grade Shrop- 
hire lambs, vf each vp B Belanga Creswell 
al arm ectecs — - 
Big Boned Poland China spring pig fall boar 
bred gilts few tried sows herd boar cholera’ im 
muned A. E. Smith, Robersonville, N. ¢ 


dery, § 


Ent 
£2 50M 


test in Angus cheap Mountain View Farm, Ver 
Ss ( 
ire herd, 0 head, T _ tered Angus cattle 
’ W B 4 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














" HOLSTEINS 


bred young Holstein 
p 


bulls and heifers 
ices right J Taylor { 


Orange, Va 





JERSEYS 





_— To each 
bor Sale Registered Jersey bull, ixteen months $2,000 f 
old R. S. Smith, Stanfield, N. ¢ ai “easing 
Pure highly bred yellow Jersey bull calf; guarar is ec 
eed; can register in own name; first check $20.00 
Echo Orchards, State Road, N. ¢ | 
SHEEP AND GOATS | 





advertise instead of 





A LETTER 


of our 400,000 subscribers would cost 
or postage alone. Cost of printing, ad 

and mailing would be in addition 
onomy for you or the manufacturer to 
sending out circulars. 


Advertise and Buy Advertised 


Products 





| 
J 



































opie There or 

PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 
And State Meeting North Carolina 
Guernsey Breeders 

Salisbury, N. C., Thursday, Aug. 28th, 1924 

| Sale and Meeting will be held at “Bachelor’s Retreat,” Salis- 

bury, N. C., beginning at 10 o'clock A. M. 

A splendid selection of Registered Purebred Guernseys will be offered. 

| .In the lot will be several nice bulls, bred and open heifers, as well 
as mature cows. A number of good grade Guernseys will also be 
offered 

For Catalog and Other Information, Address 

| T.D. BROWN, Sales Manager, Salisbury, Md. | 



































Look for the Tri- 
angle L. All goods 
made by the Lynch 
burg Plow Works 
bear this mark. It 
is your guarantee of 
quality, fit, finish 
aod wear. 


There’s a Lynch- 
burg dealer near 
you. He will giadly 
show you how 
Lynchburg Chilled 
Plows keep repair 
costs ia your pocket 


PO SLIT PAE EE, whe Oe, 


Oe ee ee ee 


Derserarse are 





0 es 2 PR OS 2 UR er EA - SESE ey AEE TS OW Se, ee eee 


“S Keep the 


7 REIN eM 


i Ee a ek ee Bk 


2 EEE OT YS EY CR Eee cee 


Repair Cost in Your Pocket 


leable iron handle part, fitted at’ 
the factory for safe and easy assem- 


If you want to know what a plow 
is worth, divide the total cost by 
the number of years you use it. 
You can’t beat the low cost of 
Lyachburg Plows per year of ser- 
vice. Season after season they are 
on the job and saving dollars in 
repair costs. 


Long life and freedom from fre- 
quent repairs are built right into 
them. The moldboard is braced 
direct to the standard. The land- 
side handle is attached to the stand- 
ard by two bolts and the mold- 
board handle is attached to a mal- 


bling. 


Lynchburg Chilled Moldboards are- 


annealed. 


They are tough—not! 


brittle. “They are built to stand the! 


extra strain. 


The perfectly turned moldboard,} 


proper suction and light draft re- 


lieve strain on the plow, the har-j 
ness and the team. ‘The Self-Sharp-4 


ening Point will outlast two or 


three ordinary points. It sharpens# 


itself on the soil. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Chilled 





